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FOREWORD 

I 

I 

State divisions of vocational education are concerned with developing state plans for vocational education which 
are comprehensive in scope and responsive to the requirements and intent of the vocational education provisions of the 
Education Amendments of 1976. This manual was produced to provide a useful resource of ideas and information to 
persons who are involved in developing and reacting to state plans for vocational education. 

The National Institute of Education conceived the need for the manual and furijled the National Centfer for 
Research in .Vocational Education to produce it irt close collaboration with persons who are directly involved in the 
process of vocational education planning. Invaluable assistance and advice in the preparation of the manual was pro- • 
vided by Dr. Robert E. Pruitt of the National Institute of Education who served as project officer for thi^f}roject. 

Recognition for their efforts is also due to the many persons who served as consultants and as members of the 
project's advisory committee and technical review panel. Significant contributions to the final product were also made 
by co-authors Harold Starr (project director), Daniel Dunham (Maryland), William Woolf and James Harris (Cdloradoj, 
and Michael Blapk, Kenney Gray, and Brian Fitch, research specialists, and other staff of the f|atiQfial Center. | 

^ • Robert E. Taylor 

' ' Executive Director 

t The National Center for Research 

- in Vocational Education 
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INtRODUCTION 

■ \. 

Purpoie snd De$i^ of Thii Mdniisl f 

The primary purpose ol this manual is to serve as*a resource to persons concerned with improving state plans for 
vocational education, 'This manual 'has been .devetoped to enable the audiences to v^hom the manual is directed to 
better understand the process of developing and preparing state plans for vocational education in accordance with states' 
needs and federal requirements and intent, 

The content and format of the manual have been designed to accommodate^any different levels of understanding 
of the different needs for information of persons concerned with developing state plans for vocational education, The 
donient of the^ manual includes federal requirements for state plans as well as practices suggested by states developing 
and preparing state plans. The design of the manual is also intended to atcommod^te, over time, new materials and 
additional topics. » 



Audiences 



The manual is direct^ to three- audiences. These audiences include: 

• vocational educators in state dimons of vocational education who are, or' will be. involved in the develop- 
ment and preparation of state, plans for„.'vocational education 

• vocational educators at the locahevel who^ are contributors to the development of state plans for vocational 
. 'education through the submission 'pf pertinent educational information and applications to the state division 

of vocatieTnel education for progr^iyi' approval ' 

4 r 

. . non-vocational educators ^ho ar^ or will be, involved as advisors,, reactors, or reviewers in the development 
of state plans for vocational education. , 



Oivtlopment of the Msml 



The National Institute ol Education, it^ ipoum and initiator of this effort, was mindful of the fact that the con 
mi of this document needed to be guid^ by persons from the states who are recognized not only for the.r profes 
lon.yareas of expertise as vocational educators and/or planners, but also for their knowledge and familiarity with the 
problems and complexities of state plan formulation^ Therefore, proiect staff, with guidance and approval from the 
National Institute of Education, selected a panel of consultants, a pr^iect advisory panel, a technial review panel 
V^ose substantive inputs and advice have substantially guided the direction of the proiect and the content of this docu- 
i^nt. Appendix B contains the membership and the respective responsibilities of each group. 

\ 

Topics Covered ^ 

The overall purpose of/this manual is to serve as a resource to persons concerned with improving state plans for 

i . . 

vocational education The manual covers the following topics: 

• the need to in rove state plans for vocational education 

• federal legislation resulting from the perceived need to improve state plans 

• an overvicv, of. the contents of the five-year state plan and the annual program plan and accountability 
report 

~ t Maximizing the involvement of non-vocational educators in developing state plans 

• pr^.paratory activitiefin developing the content of state plans for , vocational education 

• the plane ing process 
/' context assessment 



• needs assessment 



• tormuldting godls and objectivoi 

• priority sottirii) 

• planning for the prupiiration and jubmijsion of state plans for vocutional education, 

• using employment data in vocational education planning 

• sources of information useful for developing state plans for vocational education 

^ The manual includes three chapters in addition to the Inuoduction Each chapter contains information which is 
considered ■ to be of value to all three audiences, although not equally to each, Chapter I, The Context for the Devel- 
opment of State Plaqs for Vocdtional Education, is intended to provide a frame of rif?r«nce for current efforti' by the 
Itites to develop more systepitic and, comprehensive state plans for vocational education than at any time in ^the past. 

Chapter II, Developing the Content of State Plans for Vocational Education, contains a wide array of information, 
to\i\ the process of developing state plans for vocational education and is based primarily on experiences which were 
mcountered by stales as they developed ttie first five year state plan for vocational eduqation as required by the Edu- • 
»tion Amendments of 1976. 

Chapter III, Preparing State Plans f^^t^ Vocational Education, describes a number of concerns which »need to-be 

<|ealt with in order to prepare state plan documents in a timely manner. ' 

1-3 



Limitations of the Manua^ 




t 

The content which is found in this manual is not complete with respect to all of the topics which could have 
been included for their usefulness to the' manual's ^diences. The topics which are found in the manual are those 
which were givers the Kighest priority for inclusion by the project s ganel of consultants and advisory comn|ittee. , 



ABSTRACT 
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V ABSTRACT 

^he Abstract is intended to facilitate easy access to the various sections of the manual. By using the AbstrKt, the reader 
should be able to deiermine the content of each section of the manual and turn to the.section containing the information needed. 

. . • ' \ Page 

CHAPTER ( THE CONTEXT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE . ' ' ^ 

STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION , ^ 

THE .NEED TO IMPROVE STATE PLANS FOR- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' ^2 

Criticis^ns of the planning required by the Vocational Education Act of , 
1963 has led to the ftwrent requirements for five-year and annual plans. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION RESULTING FROM THE PERCEIVED NEED T/) ' 12 

IMPROVE STATE PLANS' ■ • ■ ■ • ■ • ' •. ^ 

• The Edu\:ation Amendments' of 1976 go beyond previous Federal legislation 
by 'mandating the elements to be included in state plans- and by establishing 
two data systems which are applicable to state plan development. The elements 
include, but are not limited to: program" goals and the rationale for them; 
uses of funds for meeting program needs and the rationale for these uses; 
and policies and procedures for distribution of vocational education funds, 
for coordination with CETA prime sponsors, and for improving access to 
programs by men and women. 

i/IAXIMIZING THE INVOLVEMENT OF NON-VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS IN 

DEVELOPING STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

States are to involve a wide range of agencies and individuals in- the develop- 
ment of the vocational education state plans. Table 1 shows roles and responsi- 
bilities of the State Board, State Advisory Council, Local Advisory Councils, and 
the State Plan Group. 

23 

The Essential and Required Groups / y'' ■' ' u 

The state agency/ as, the sole agency for vocational education, has 
responsibility for\the plan but its formulation is a (aint venture • ' 
-of the State Boaifl and up to ten agencies, groups, and councils. 
This is the State ?lan Group. ' • , . 

The "Other" Agencies,, Groups, Institutions, Individuals Who May Be ^ • • ; 

Involved ■ ■ • / 

The question of appropriatei inyolvement of various entities must 

be^tonsidered. These include groups which have been typically i . , / , 

involved in the past, and some whfch have not been involved. . ■ ^ • . 
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^ . ■. , Pages 

■ ■ ■ > ■ ' ■ 
Coping with Input to' the flan . . . • 27 

Many groups |(cive input to the ^state p^lan. The dynamics of group . " 

planning, and ihe need for a common base of information, must be 
•/ ■ considered when worlcing with the State Plan Group, State Board, 
^ , state vocational education staff, visitors, and ad hoc interest groups. w 

Planning withoiit' formal groups, such as that occurring in informal ^ 
. ' meetings and conferences, must t)e' considered. Also, provisions for 
^ official input opportunities must be made, among them the fiublic 

hearings mandated for the five-year plan, annual program plan, and 

acc(5intability report.^Every effort should ^ taken.for making owners 

owf'o///7p<7fefS/agoa! which can be furthered by making the plan for- , 
• matsimpleand understandable ^nd if a "popular" or "mini" version is 

available. ' d, 

' ■ ( ■ ^ 

CHAPTER II, DEVELOPING THE CONTENT OF STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION' • ' 37 

PREPARATORY AQIVITIES IN DEVELOPING THE CONTENT OF STATE PLANS 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION • 37 

Legal requirements of the Act, as well as state fm and- policies impacting off 

vocational education, must be understood by those formulating the plan. 

Planning for the Distribution of Funds ./......... ^ . . . 37 

Section 1,06 of the Act makes clear that there are .three main 

purposes for expenditure of federal funds: ' preparing students ' ■ 

for work, 'assisting students to ppmplete programs, and assisting .' ' 

students to make informed occupational choices. Federal furfds ^ 

are available to states for research, exemplary pro5ran[is, curricy- ^ 

lum development, guidance and counseling, inservice and pre- ' 

service training, and overcoming sex bias. ^ Funds cannot be dis^ ■ ^ 

triouted on a per capita or equal percentage basis. The state .\ . ' ' 

must give priority to applicants, who are located in economically ' 

depre^ed areas and who .propose programs that are new to the ^ 

area and focus on new and emerging employment needs. Funds i >^ 

cannot be distributed, if the effect is to supplant lQ|al and state 

• dollars or if local education agencies do not^i^tnaintaih a level of 
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expenditure consistent with historical funding patterns. Section . 
110 of the Act gives the percent of funds for, disadvantaged' and 
handicapped and likewise, eac^section dealing -with di?tribution 
of dollar specifies the categories\to be considered. ■\- 
■ ■ ' h . ' ' ■ 

THE PLANNING PROCESS . . .1 

Planning is the 'systematic process of organizing and assigning resources 
and sequencing activities to achieve some desired and possible future(s). 

^ Describing the Context for Developing thf Content of the Plan . ... 
While not required bylhe Act, a format for describing the', 
vocational education context might Include purposes and 
benefits for vocational education, unique features, roles and * 
functions of the state division of vocational education, and ' ' ' 
relationships among the various agencies concerned with 

vocatiohdi. education. . f 

* * ^ • 

Fornnulating Needs. Goals, and Objectiyes-Where Are We Going? ................. 

Three needs must be addressed: progra|n growth, program — . ' 

quality, and prbgram support. Sources of data typically used 
to determine program growth needs include employment data, 

student placement :and follow-up, and student interest data. . , 

While there is no consensus on "quality," at least three sources 
can be used to establish program quality needs. These sources 
include evaluation reports, federal priorities, and research find- 
ings. Program support needs that should be considered include ^ 
'. professional development, research, and administration. Broad 

prograrn goals should be formulated for each of the three needs, < ; 
. accompanied by specific .objectives for each goal. 

Operationalizing Goals and Objectives-Developing a System for 

Prioritizing the Allocation of Funds-How Will We Get There? • ■ • • 

In making budget allocations, priority decisibils may be 

based on local application", the best available employment , 
data, follow-up of graduates, student accessibility, coordina- , ^ 

tion with other delivery systems, economic efficiency, and 
program standards. ' 




A Supporting Section for the Plan 

- An ab$tract of the procedures used in developing the plam may 

V give it greater credibility. . ^ 

USING EMPLOYMENT DATA IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING . .\ 

The Act emphasizes use^ of the best available employment data to- 
set measi/rabfe outcomes for instructional programs, enrollments, and 
the mix of instructional programs tiy level and type of institution. ^ ' 
To assist the .states/ the Act mandated 'formation of a National 
■ Occupational Information Coordinating Committee to improve 
. coordination and communication among agencies using program ,^ 
and employment data, to develop and imofement a standardized 
occupational information system, ^nd to '^sist 'State Occupational, 
Infortnation Coordinating Committees. These state-level committees, 
also mandated by the Act, are to implement information systems 
to meet -the common needs of vocational education and CETA. , 

Employment Data Currently Used in Vocational Education 

Planning 

Problems, related" to selection Of an employment data base include 
scope (planning area used), 'projection periods, quality ol available 
data, and data availability. Several kinds of data bases are in use- 
gross employment data, new job data, "job vacancy data, difference 
between .job vacancies and new' workers available, and ratio between 
job vacancies , and new workers available. ' k 

Assembling Employment Data • ■ 

Employmem demand (the need for workers) and employment supply 
(liersons available for meeting demand) data must be assembled in 
order to develop Statewide vocational" education program goals. State 
employment security ^ncies are the best source of information, for 
employment demand data. Obtaining employment supply data is 
more complicated than, obtaining employment demand data. No 
single agency currently collects or reports out employment supply 
data. Tn§ supply of trained persons entering the labor force can be 
. identifiedj in part,'' by contacting other public and proprietary train- 
ing agencies. Employment supply data also include persons in "the 



f 



- "float" d& wall as those persons migrating into the state and others 
seeking newJcinds of employment. ^ ' ' ' 

Organizing and Analyzing Data . « .01 

Because employment data are assembled from a variety of sources, 
, ' these data must be interfaced or grouped into educationallv/ 
meaningful clusters. This requires that crosswalks be est^ished * 
between- U.S.O.E. program codes, Cu).T. codes, a^id Census codes. 



CHAPTER III, PREPARINGSTATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONALEDUCATION • • M 

5TAFF ASSIGTSIMENTS 

Primary Staff Assignments ^ ............ '68 

Appointment of full-time planning and/or MIS personnel is 
preferred. <j . • ' 

Secondary Staff Assignments . . ' ■ j .68 

Most agency staff will be asked to supply -ideas and, in some cases, 
to write sections of the plan. 

DES<GNING THE FORMAT OF THE STAT£ PLAN Dt)QUMENT . 

Document Use Decisions . . . : 69- 

Two basic positions must be declared before the plan can be 

written, including ifunctional uses of the plan and size of tde , 
document. „ ■* ^ 

Preparing the Plan on Time: A Sequence of Activities . . ,. . . . . ■ • . • • 70 

No single sequence of events will please all states, but the 
easiest procedure for establishing a timeline is to start with 
the final submission deadline and work backwards. 

The Final Deadlines 70 

^ Several factors necessitate draft completion by March 15 in 
order to submit a final plan by July 1. 

. Sequenceof Events Leading to a Complete Draft by Early March ....... .^ 71 
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APPENDIX A: A SUMMARY QF TKE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF STATE PLANS 
The appendix contains an interpretation of the rule,s and regulations to be 
followed in preparing the assurances and program provisions for the Five- 
Year State Plan, the Annual Program Plan, and the Accountability Report. 
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'CHAPT£R I 



I 

s 



THE CONTEXT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PLANS ' 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



THE fjEED TO IMPROVE STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

' ' Vocational education planning in the United States has been stimulated and guided by federal laws; most notably in the 
past by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and\the subsequent Amendments to that Act. This vocational education legis- 
lation required states to develop five-year and annual program plans for vocational education and to-subhiit state plan docu 
ments to the U.S. Office of Education for approval as a precondition for spending federal dollars allocated to the states for 
vocatiorral edijication purposes. ' ' . ^ 



The five-year and annual plans for vocational education were to address the actual or anticipated employment oppor- 
tunities, the vocational education needs of all persons in all communities, and the spicial vocational education needs ofdis- 
advantaged andJmficapped persons. State vocational education planning and state plan documents prepared by the states 
as reqliired by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and as ariiended have been widely criticized. The essence of these 
criticisms was that state vocational education planning had either, been markedly inadequate in dealing with the purposes 
specified in the federal legislation for vocational education, or state plan documents failed to communicate that system- 

'4 

atic planning had actually taken place. , 

■ ■ ' . ^ \ 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION RESULTING FROM THE PERCEIVED NEED TO IMPROVE STATE PLAINS 

The Education Amendments of 1976, Title II, Public iavj 94-482, have replaced tHe Vocational Education Act of 
1963. This new vocational education legislation retains the essential purposes of the former Act but places greatest empha- 
sis on the need of the states to improve vocational education planning. 



I 

The Education Amendments of 1976 go far beyond any previous federal legislation for education and training by 
prescribing: (a) the minimal elements wt\ich must be founJ in state plans for vocational education for the plans to be con- 
sidered approvable by thi U.S. Office of Education; and, (b) the establishment of two dataKsystems.which ai;e to be appli- 
I f ■ — • ■ '. • 

cable to state plan development. , ' , 

The etements which must be found in state plans (i.e., five-year state f/tan^, annual program -plans, and accountability 
reports) are depicted in^Figure 1, State Plart- Elements and RMonships, The provisions for thfe contents of each element '. 
are summarized in this Chapter. 

The two data systems which are hiandated by the €ducation Amendments of 1976 are: (a) the National Vocational ■ 
Education Data (reporting and accounting) System to be jointly developed by the U.S. Office of Education and the National 
Center for Educational Statistics; and (p) occupational information systems which will meet common needs for plannmg 
and operation of vocational education programs and of administering^ agencies under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act. These information systems are to be implemehted by State Occupational Information Coordinating Commit- 
tees established under the Education Amendments of 1976 and in accordance with guidance, direction, or standards provided 
by the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (also established by this legislation).^ - 

Many vocational educators have indicated that educational and employment data essential to the development of five- 
year state plans, annual program plans, and accountability reports have not been available. The Congress has reacted to this 
concern, and to its own concerns that the U.S. Office of Education has not provided it with sufficient information about the 
efficiency and effectiveness of vocational education, by specifying, in detail, the kinds of data to*be inpluded in the National 
Vocational Educapon Data System (VEDS). The Education Amendments of 1976 do not prescribe the contents of the" 
states' occupational information systems, only their purposes. 'N^ 

The National Vocational Education Data System is to be (partially) implemented in the 1978-1979 school year. The 

S 

State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees have only recently been established. As a result, the occupational 
informatioksystems to be implemented by these bodies have not yet been operatipnalized. 



' FIVE-YEAR STATE PLAN 



ASSURANCES , 

Local Application Information. 

How Prioritizing of Local , 
Applications is Determined.' 

Poltcies and Procedures for: 

• Distribution of Funds 

• Public Disclosure 

• Use of Funds for Handi- 
capped 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employment Needs 

Assess Current and Future^Meeds 
for Workers. 

Establish Five- Year Goals in Terms 
of: 

• Instructional Programs 

• Programs by Level and by 
Type of Institution 

• Enrollments in These ' 
Programs 

• Federal. State, and Local 
Dollars Required 

• Other Goals (Optional) 

Describe Planned Uses of Funds for 
Meeting Goals for Each Fiscal Year. 



Figure 1 



ST4TE PLAN ELEMENTS AND RELATIONSHIPS 



'ANNUAL PROGRAM PLAN 



yfROGRAM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employnront Needs 

Update Needs for Workers if Later 
or Better Data are Available. 

Update GoalrifP\^ 

• Later or Better Employment 
Data are Available 

• Different Level of Funding 
Becomes Available 



i 



ACCOUNTABILITY REPORT 



PR&GR AM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employment Needs 

Describe Extent to Which Goals Have 
Been Met. 
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Describe Planned^ Uses of Funds 
for Administration and Super- 
vision for Each Fiscal Year. 

Proviije Rationale for Funding 
Decisions. 

Meet Program ^eeds 

Describe Uses of Funds for 
Each Fiscal Year for: 



•' Basic Grant Programs 

• .Program Inprovement 
Special Programs for 
Disadvantaged 

• Consumef7Homemaking 
Education Programs 

• Rationale for Choosing. 
These Uses .v^ 

• D^dvantagedrHandicapped 

• and Persons with Limited 
English-Speaking Ability 
in Accordance with Set- 
Asides and Matching 
Requirements ' 



Describe Policies and Proce- 
dures to Assure Equal Access 
to Programs by Btoth Men and 
Women. 



Describe Policies and Proce- 
dures for Vocational Education 
andCETA Coordination. 
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Meet Program Needs . 

Update Uses of Funds for Program 
Purposes if New Funding LeVel ■ 
Available: 



Describe How Uses of Funds 
r Complies with Set-Asides, 
Matching and Maintenance of 
Effort Requirements 

Provide Breakdown of Distribu- 
tion of Funds to Each Eligible 
Recipient. 

Describe How Proposed Distribu- 
tion Complies with Assurances. 



Describe Results of Vocational 
Education and CETA Coordination. 



Describe Results of Policies 
and Procedures to Assure Equal 
Access to Programs by Both Sexes. 



Describe Results of Participa- 
tion of Local Advisory Councils. 



? 



Meet Program Needs 
Indicate Who Received Funds ' 



Describe Results Achieved. 



Provide.Summary of Evaluation 
of Programs Funded, Under the 
Act. 

Describe How Evaluation 
Results Were Used to Improve 
Programs. 



AN.OVERVIEW OF THE CONTENTS OF JHE FIVE-YEAR STATE PLAN AND THE ^ 

ANNUAL PROGRAM PLAN AND ACCOUNTABILITY REPORT ^ ' • 

The requirements for the contents of five-year state plans and annual program plans and accountability reports are found 
in the Education Amendments of 1976, Title II, (hereafter referred to' as the,/4cf) and ihMes and Regulations for Voca- 
tional Education, State Programs and Commissidner's Discretionary Programs (he?eafter referred to as the Rules and Reguj 
lations). 

The Act and the Rules and Regulations pernnit states to tailor state plans for vocational education to meet unique state 
circumstances. Thus, no two states would be expected to deal with the content of state plans in exactly the same way. There 
\areJimits, however, to the tailoring that is permitted when developing the content of state plans. The /4cf does prescribe 
what a ^tate can do with its federal vocational education .dollars. State laws may also prescribe what can be done with state 
and local funds for vocational education. There are also two constraints that must be observed in developing stat? plans to v 
meet the unique needs and circumstances of states; 

• federal vocational education funds can be spent only for 'purposes and uses specified in the Act 

• federal vocational education funds can be spent only in accordance with formula criteria specified in the 
Rules and Regulations • ^ 

The Five-Year State Plan , , ^ 

The content of five-year state plans njjst include the following: i 

• procedures for carrying out certain assurances of the general application that states must submit to qualify for federal 
. • funds under the Act.' There are twelve (12) assurances in the general application and these are detailed in Section 

104.182 of the Rules and Regulations. State requirements for vocational education plans may also apply to certain 
elements relatgi to assurances. The five-year state plan includes assurances four, five, nine, and ten of the general 
application 
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• program provisions as required in sections 104.183 through 104.188 and 104.621 of the Rulesand Regulations. 
Thesfisrogram provisions include: 

a. an a$je5$m6/7fo^emp/oK^enrne«/j within the state or pertinent region of Ae country 

b. the major goals for the statewide vocational education system to meet employment needs 

c. the planffl^ uses ol^eral, state, and local funds for vocational education for each year of the plan 

d. a description of the policies and procedures iHai will be followed to assure, equal access to vocational education 
\)roqrmi by both men and women ' * 

e. ^ ihepractices that-will be followed for coordinating vocational edugation ^roq^zms and manpower training 

programs ^ 

f . the planned uses of funds for "displaced homemakers" and "other special groups" as defined in section " 1 04.621 
of the Rules and Regulations 

The Annual Program Plan 

The annual program plan for fiscal year 1979 and each year thereafter must contain: 



an annual updating of employment opportunities and the goals for that fiscal year which the state will seek with respect 
to its needs for workers; if: 



a. later or more accurate employment data are available • 

b. the state has a different level of vocational education funding than it anticipated 

a description of the use^of funds under the Act for the fiscal year addressed by the annual program plan. This part of 
the plan must indicate how these uses will comply with, or represent changes in the uses of funds for the particular year 
from that presented in the five-year state plan 

a description of how the uses of funds are in corppliance with mandated fiscal requirements i/i the Act and section 
104.301 of the Rules and Regulations with regard to minimum percentages, matching, and maintenance of effort ' 
requirements' - < , 

the proposed distribution of funds among eligible recipients 
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• the sMticipated results of coordination of vocational education progpams and manpomr training programs 

• the results of policies and practices to eradicate sex discrimination 

• the results o^\tablishing Itnal vocational education advisory councils 

I ■ 

• xUe planned us^f funds for "displaced homemakers" and "other special groups" as dei\nex\ in section 104.621 
of the Rules aniJ Regulations. 

'The Accountability Report 

* 

The accountability report will include: 

• the exient to which'the state, during the second preceding fiscal-year, achieved the goals of Ihe approved fiv,e- 
year state plan 

• the extent to which the state complied with proposed uses of federal, state, and local funds 

• a description of the distribution of funds among local educational agencies and other eligible recipients 

• the results achieved by the uses of these funds 

• a summary of the evaluation of programs 

• a description of how the evaluation information was used to improve the state's programs of vocational 
education. ' - 

A summary of the major provisions of five-year state plans, annual program plans, and accountability reports are 
found in Appendix A. ■ V 

MAXIMIZING THE INVOLVEMENT OF NONVOCATIONAL EDUCATORS IN DEVELOPING 
STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A major purpose of the vocational education portion (Title II) of the Education Amendments of 197^, P.L. 94-482, 
"to assist states in improving planning in the use of all resources available to them for vocational education arid manpower 
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training by involvMo a wide range of agencies and individuals concerned with education and training in the state in the develop- 
ment of the vocaS^I education plan . , . (emphasis added). Table 1 lists those entities who are involved in the development 
of state plans and describes their responsibilities as mandated by law, 

b 

I ' ■' , ' 

The process of involving groups, agencies, institations, and individuals in the development of state plans is a complex 
one. The particular ways in which this involvement takes place depends on many factors including: 

• the degree to which all parties approach their respective roles and responsibilities with an intent to be reasonable and 
constructive 

, • the extent to which individual, agency, and institution roles and responsibilities are clearly understood and accepted 



'Table 1 

ENTITIES INVOLVED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PLANS 
AND THEIR MANbATEP RESPONSIBILITIES IN THI? DEVELOPMENT 



CITATION 

Rules/Regs. Act 


Entity 


P 

Responsibilities 

* 


104.32 (b) 
(c) 
(d) 


161 (a) 


State Board fof Vocational 
Education 


• coordinates the development of poligymxh 1' 
respect to programs'iin^ler the Act 


* 

u 


■ 


•• coordinates the development of the five-year state 
plan,t\]Q annual program plan, 3n(ix\\i account- 
ability report and submits these to the Commis- 
sioner of Eduction ' ' 

• consults with the State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and' the "State planning 
council or group" whose memberships are 

/HacrrihpH hplnw r 

• cooperates with the national Center for Eduta- 
tional Statistics by submitting information 

roniiirArl fnir i) national vocational education 

data reporting and accounting systein 


104.402 


112(b).(1) 




• develops (or delegates responsibility for the , 
development oi) plans to evaluate the effective- 
' ness o f each program under the Act 


104.93 
t 


105(d) (1-3), 
(4) (A), (g) 


State Advisor^ Council for 
Vocational EdMion 

1 ■ 
1 


The state advisory council for vocational education: 

• advises the State t)0dra ip tne aeveiopmeni or 
state plans. A statement describing its consulta- , 
tion with the state board is submittedwith each 
state plan 



CITATION 
Rul^s/Regs. Act 




] ' 
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• advises the state board on policy matters arising out 
of the administration of state plans 

• assists the state board in developing plans for state 
board evaluations of programs under tfie Act and 
monitors tfiese evaluations 

• annually evaluates vocational education programs, 
services, arid activities and prepares and submits an 
annual evaluation report through , the state board . 
to the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education and to the U.S. Office of Education. 

This evaluation report includes: 

a. the results of evaluations by the state advisory 
council of the effectiveness of vocational educa- 
tion during the past fiscal year, meeting the 
goals set forth in the five-year state plan and ^ 

" annual program plan 

b. a review of the state board's prografh evaluation 
results ■ '' 

■c. a review of the analyses of the distribution of 
federal funds under the Act as set forth in the • 
annual program plan and accountabilityreport 

' d. recommended changes in vocational education 
programs, services, and activities Sased on the 
results of its overall evaluation . 

e. the identification of vocational education and 
training and employment needs of the state and 

' the assessment of the extent to which programs 
under the Act and related Acts represent a con- 
sistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to 
meeting these needs 9 
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CITATION . 
Rules/Regs. Act 




Responsibilities 



1^04.112 (a) 

(b) 



104.163 



105(g) (1) 
106(a) (4) (A) 



Local Advisory Cmci Is 



107(a) (1) 



State Plan Group 
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The membership, meetings and rules, staff and services, 
and fiscal control requirements arp found in sections 
104.92 add 104.94 through 104.96 of the Rules and 
Regulations. 

The local advisory councils: 

• advise eligible recipients about: - 

current job needs 

b. relevance of programs being offered by the local 
educational agency or postsecondary educational 
sqmi in meeting currrent needs 

• consult with eligible recipients in the development 
of the local application 

The provisions for the establishment of these councils 
is found in section 104.1 1 1 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions.' > . ' 

The state board convenes, as a group, representatives of 

ten (10) agencies, and councils ,as named in section 

]Qi]S2 oUhe Rules'and Regulations'io: 

. < 

• , participate in the development of, and review drafts 
of, five-year state plans, the annual program pl^ns, 
and accountability reports 

• recommend the adoption of {he final versions of ■ 
ihess documents 

The number of meetings and the purpose of each meet- 
ing is set forth in sections 104.163 and 104.205 of the 
Rules and Regulations. • 
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It will take wral rfiore years of experience by the states before the most useful practices for involving groups and 
of state plan development can be assessed. However, even the limited experiences of the states to 



individuals in the process 
date have produced some 



helpful insights about how to deal effectively with thisjssue. 



The remainder of this section provides an approach for maximizing the involvement of groups, agencies, councils, and 
individuals in the formulation of state plans for vocational education. The suggestions and comments which are presented 
do. at times, go well beyofid what is required by the Act^but are consistent with the purpose of the Act as stated above. 



The Essential and Hequirid Groups 

I 

i , 

Section 104 (a) (A) and (B) of the /4cf establishes the "sole state agency" concept and vests plan formulation, 
i ^ 
coordination^ and submission with that agency. This section states that: 

Any state desiring td participate in the programs authorized by this Act shall, consistent with State law, designate 
or establish a State Board or agency (hereafter in this Act referred to as the "State Boird") which shall be the 
sole State agency responsible for the administration of such programs. The responsibilities of the State Board 

shall include - ! ■ 

(A) the coordination of the development of policy.with respect to such programs; , 

(B) the coordination of the development, and the actual submission to the Commissioner of the five-year state 
plan required by Section 107 and of the annual program plan and accountability report required by Section 
108.. (emphasisadded) 

Thus, the state agency designated as sole agency *for vocational education has preemjment responsibility and authority 
for formulating the plan and coordinating its development ?fid its submission. State plan development;' or "formulation" ^ 
as it is cited in the Act is, however, a joint venture between the State Board and one representative from each of up to ten 
of the following agencies, groups, and councils which ar^set forth under Se'ction 107 (a) (1) (A) through (J). , 



• secondary vocational programs 

• postsecondary vocational programs 
■<i community and junior colleges 



• local school administrators 

• State Manpower Services Councils 

• state commissions for comprehensive 
postsecondary education, planning 



.1. 
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• institutions of higher education • state advisory councils on vocational 

. I I u I u J education 

• local school boards 

• vocational education teachers 



The "group" composed of representatives designated' by the ten agencies, groups, and councils is never specifically j 
named in, the Act or in the Huiei and f^egulations. However, this body has generally come to be known as the State 
Plan Group (or'Council, Commission, or Committee). The size of the State Plan Group^ay be less than ten persons 
when certain agencies do not exist in a state, but will rarely be composed of lesi than, seven or eight persons. The "basic 
ten" members of the planning group should provide input which reflects needs of the clientele they represent. 



The "Other" Agencies, Groups, Institutms, Individuals Who May Be Involved 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) clearly establish imp(ovement in planning as a pri- 
mary purjiose of the Act, and that the prpcess of improving planning must include the participation of a broad base of 
groups with special interests in vocational educatioh. The ^ct^ states that: 




It is the purpose of this part to assist States iri improvingwe mm of all resources available to them for vocational . ., 
education and manpower training by involving a mde range of agencies and individuals^ concerned with education 
^^cf^^^/n/^y within the State in the development of vocational education plans (emphasis added)^ , 

» ' ■ ■ ... 

The Act may, however, effectively preclude the meeting pf this intent by prescribing the ten-member State Plan 

Group as the designated group with responsibility to plan, and consider drafts of, the state plan documents. If this is 

found to be a problem in a given^state, it'betomes.the responsibility of state and local vocational-education planners to 

carefully assess the intent found in the words which are'in italics in the quotation above? If a'state decides that in addi- 

tiqn.to the Stats/Plan Group it might be desirable to involve other groups, agencies, and councils in planning for, and 

considering drifts- of, lhe state plan document, thjin it needs to address the issue of 'the appropriate involvement of these 

other"entities." As noted by one writer: ^ v 



To do less than make a total effort to involve those who will be charged with implementation is to do a gross 
disservice not only to them and the groups, Agencies, and institutions they represent, but also ultimately to 
the students, both youth and adults, who will be enrolled in the programs being designed or improved 
(DunhamJ977). 

There are a host of groups, agencies and individuals that are closely related to vocational education and training who can 

" ^ i ' 

provide valuable contributions to the state plan procdss. These other closely related or involved groups include:. 

• private vocational schools • employment security agencies 

• parents of vocational students * state/regional planning agencies 

• industrial training programs • special education groups 

■ / vocational student organizations • vocational rehabilitation agencies 

• apprenticeship training programs • vocational students 

• departments of human resources • governors' offices of education. 

• business-industry-labor councils • • departments of health 

. • local prime sponsors • correctional education groups 

•' economic and community development agencies • education of handicapped groups 

• local vocational education advisory councils ^ 

This list is not exhaustive, only suggestive. It is important to note, however, that unless at least some are involved in the vo- 
cational planning effort of these groups at some level in the process (local, state), it is likely that the intent to "involve (sic) 
a wide range of agencies and individuals . . ." found in Section 101 of the /4cf will not be met. Implications of and strategies 
for, for such involvement are discussed in following sections. ' ' 

In addition to the groups discussed above, groups that are normally less directly involv«l will be found. These groups 
cover actual and potential relationships ranging from "need to know" to "who wants to know." They have typically and . 
traditionally been the quiet minority In vocational education planning. They may have a good deal to offer, and may be 
uninvolved simply because they have not been asked to participate. Keeping in mind the wide range of the "interest quotient," 
the following are some of the groups, agencies, and institutions which fall into this broad category: 

25 
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• State Commissions for Women 

• Displaced Homemakers Centers 

■ 

(• State/Local Day Care Services Programs 

• New Directions for Women/N.O.W. groups 
. • Ethnic Groups 

^ . • Consumer Affairs Groups 

• Armed Services > ■ 

« 

• Community School Service Centers 

• "Academic" Teachers 

• Private Colleges and Universities 

Again, the list is intended to bmggestive, not complete or prescriptive. The imagination of the state planner should play on 
the theme of "typically uninvolveci" and give thought to the value of stimulating Jhe involvement of some new and different 
groups who have contributions to make to vocational education planning. Few groups are likely to turn down the chance to 
share in the vocational educaton planning effort if they sense a genuine purpose and sincerity which should accompany the 
overture. ' , 

• There are, then, three levels and types of groups, agencies, and councils whose required or potential involvement demand 
attention in the vocational education planning process. First, there is the required ar\d essential groups which make up the man- 
dated State Plan Group. Second, there is the typically involved or related set of groups which can be regularly involved in the 
process of planning that leads to the production of the state pjan, Many within this level or type may be essentia) to the de- 
velopment of a responsive plan. This second level is not required by the Act Third, there is the new and emerging level of 
Interested, sometimes disinterested, and most often uninvolved groups in the development of state plans. It may well be highly 
desirable to include some of the usually uninvolved groups in the vocational educaton planning process. 

The involvement of ,^ and contributions from, both the second and third types of groups can be particularly helpful in 
developing a more responsive and representative plan, and in adding a degree of certainty to the apparent intent in the Act to 



assure involvement of "a wide range of individuals and agencies (!oncerned with 6ducatiah arid iirairfin^"^." It is eminently 
clear that the laws of the" land, and the rules of commori sense, dictate that, the time of cursory, poliically expedient in- 
volvement of related agenties, groups and individuals is at an end. The time for openness-o^ thought, access and opportunity- 
is here, fhere are simply too many people-especially students of vocational education-who will benefit from such openness 
and candor rich participation to continue a narrow scope of involvement in the critical business of planning for vocational 
education. To paraphrase '^n 'Old axiom about education and educators: Planning is just too important to leave {solely) to 
the professional pJanner alone! 

Coping with Input to the Pla 

Effective planning is dyijamic. The dynamics may run the gamut of listening, informing, initiating, persuading, defending, 
proposing, protecting, mediating and compromising. All may happen each time a planning group meets together-and may 
occur on a'single issuejiri short period of time. Plan managers or coordinators need to be able to handle the dynamics that 
accompany the prc|cess,of eliciting input to the plan in both group- ^and nongroup exchanges. This section deals with manag- 
Ing-and/or coping-with the effects of group and non-group input to state plan development. 

. Dynamics of group planning. When a group or committee convenes in a formal situation for the purpose of providing 
input to the formulation of the state plan, all or most of the dynamics mentioned above probably will be at work. Rarely 
are most of the dynamics absent. In ordeHto enhance the usefulness of this expected dynamic interplay in the group, it is 
essential that members of the group begin the effort from'an essentially common base of knowledge and expectations. Partici- 
pant effectiveness in planning is usually directly related to understanding of time lines; number and dates of meetings; require- 
ments of 'laws, rufes, and regulations; fispal limits or resources; results of previous plan erfdeavors; and a clear set of understandings 
about the purpose of meetings and the responsibilities of the members for their part in the action. Such briefing and orientation 
is the responsibility of the statlplan coordinator and is an essential input fpr new members of a plan group. 
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The State Plan Group, because it is essentially a small, fixed body, with clearly prescribed purposes, rtiay be, over 
time, more consistent in its individual and collective behavior than ad hoc groups convened to provide input to the state 
plan process. If the same persons stay on the Stdte Plan Group for several years, the group should become a more effec- 
tive body in discharging its obligations ,than if there are frequent changes in the Membership. However, in the event there 
is a large turnover in the membership of the State Plan Group, periodic orientation and briefing by the state plan coordina- 
tor to new members become givens. 'Annual changing of many of the planning group representatives is not desirable but 
generally beyond the control of the vocational education agency since the designated groups which make up the State P 
Group select their own representatives, or the designation is determined by state law. 

The State Board may have a role in determining the designation process, if applicable state l^ws do not exist. The 
state's Attorney General may be helpful in the latter case. Consistency in the membership of the State Plan Group, assum 
ing that merribers are both competent and respond seriously to their responsibilities, should enable the state division of 
education's plan coordinator to be better informed about the group's dynamics and how to deal most effectively with 
them,. 

s 

State vocational education staff bring additional dynamics, needs, and interests to the plapning effort. State voca- 
tional education staff are not technically excluded from the planning process or the State Plan Group. However, prior to 
the passage of the Act, many state staff had more direct involvement in state plan development than at the present time. 
This partial loss of control over the process of state plan development may serve to improve the quality of staff proposals 
which come forward to those responsible for the final plan. Perhaps goals formulated by state staff will be clearer, obiec- 
tives more measurable, activities more doable, budgets more realistic, and benefits and rationale statements l^ss "other 
worldly" if staff proposals must stand the test of scrutiny on their own impersonal merit. , 

Observers, visitors, and reactors who choose to, or are invited to attend scheduled meetings of the State Plan Group 
add yet another set of dynamics to the group process. The State Plan Group must, in the first instance, decide what its 
policies will be toward input made by visitors. Uninvited people will likely be asked to make specific recommendations to specifii 



issues. Again, strategies for responding to visitors' comments must be preplanned. If written comments are made by visit 
ors to the Stste Plan Group, the latter should be sure to acknowledge their receipt or be certain to assign someone the 
responsibility of acknowledging their receipt, The State Plan Group might find \t useful tp adopt a policy which would, 
under normal circumstances, assure acknowledgement of receipt that would preclude negotiation or decision at the tihe 
the written comments are presented in person. The latter aspect relates to the expected volume of input from visitors 
with which the State Plan Group will likely deal and is intended to suggest efficiency in processing the input during group 
meeting time. 

"Ad Hoc" group meetings for state plan development purposes can add aspects and dynamics which may very well 
go beyond the realm of^ reason, if, indeed, the intent of such meetings is to make substantive input which approaches firm 
decisions and*.commitments on the part of the prescribed state plan formulators, If Ad Hoc groups are convened, careful 
"planning for planning" should be considered. First, the representatives to an Ad Hoc group meeting need to understand 
that Ad Hoc does' not mean "official" or "permanent" (i.e., Webster-ad hoc: for the particular end or case at hand vi/ith- 
out consideration of wider application)\ Second, the purposes of any Ad Hoc meetings must be absolutely clear to all 
participants. Those purposes should not include making decisions which are properly the function of the State Board or 
the state vocational agency. Third, the agency convening the Ad Hoc group should call and conduct such a meeting, and 
be responsible for dealing with the results. Fourth, but not necessarily finally, an agenda of topics and an outline of con- 
ference procedures should be reviewed and adopted by the convening agency, and used as a basis for orientation at the 
first session of the Ad Hoc group. 

A large group meeting of a one time nature could involve fifty or more people, If this is the case, and the intent is to 
allow participants to make substantive input to the plan, the following ideas might be useful in organizing a large Ad Hoc 
group. 

A large group might be divided in one or niore of the following ways to enhance production of useful input while 
at the same time capitalizing on the interpersonal dynamics which usually accompany smaller groups of people: 



• task forte groups of three to ten persons may be designated to deal with a specific issue or problem and propose 
, alternative solutions to the larger group. Task forces are disbanded when the specific task with which they are 

charged is completed. ^ 

■ • topic subcommittees of five to fifteen persons may be assigned to design and propose a plan component in essentially 
complete form for recommendation to the convening body. Subcommittee work of this kind oftpn follows task force 
work where the topic was chosen as the best alternative, but a full plan component was not required of the task force 
effort. 

• special interest discussion groups may be formed to deliberite on a subject in which several people having similar back- 
grounds and experience have an interest. This approach can result in specification of certain plan elements which are 
originally in outline form only, 

• diversified interest groups can be formed to bring together a variety ot^interests, backgrounds, experiences, and needs 
in areas where inter- or intra agency collaboration is an option for program planning and/or delivery, (Dunham, 1978) 

Regardless of the type(s) of group division used, (their combination or variation might be used), it is critical to good com 
munication within the planning setting that the work of such subgroups be brought back to the larger, total Ad Hoc group as 
often as possible for review, deliberation, and recommendation by the total Ad Hoc group. If the intent of the Ad Hoc meet- 
ing approach is, in fact, to generate, synthesize, and pass on input to the State Board, or vocational education agency, this 
step is essential. 



Planning without formal groups. A considerable amount of input for planning in vocational education is generated out- 
side the boundaV^a group. Indeed a majority of the suggestions generated for an annual plan update may come from indi- 
viduals who operate without the benefit of, or the need for, group process. The state vocational education staff member, for 
example, may generate long lists of ideas for updating the five year state plan. State Plan Group members,, as individuals, may 
generate items for the plan outside the meeting setting. Other related groups, agencies, and individuals not a part of the 
State Plan Group will typically forward input that is generated without group deliberation. The public at large may find it 

4 

appropriate to make unsolicited suggestions for the state plan and such input invariably comes in the absence of group involve 
ment. ■ . ^ ■ 
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All of this is not to decry nongroup generated input, U is )usi as important, and often more valuable, than thai fopmulatod 
by a group. Since nongroup generated input is important to the vocational education plannmg procesv it becomes incuml)ent 
upon plan developers and planning bodies to make the process useable, attractive, and productive for all wfio may need to use 
If the State Board, the state vocational agency, or the State Plan Group decide to solicit suggestions forjthe content of state 
plans from individuals, the method of solicitation, format, and procedure become important, 

It is suggested that there be a formal process, including a set otiflltfrmation response forms, an indication of how com 
ments ^ill be handled once received, and options respondents have for a hearing if their ideas are not used in the plan. 

Normally, input will come in written form. A simple fill in chart could be provided to not only simplify things for 
the respondent, but to ease synthesis and review of the input once received. The form of written communicat^on going out 
from the State Board, the State Plan Group, or the vocational education agency should be clear, simple, and designed to 
attract a response. Information (such as fiscal, supply, demand, facilities, or pther program data) sent to potential respond 
ents should be clear, concise, and easily reviewable. The purpose of the request for input should be honest^and clear, Prom 
ises to include respondents' input in the [ilan simply because it was sent in should be avoided, More importantly, respond 
ents should be advised if there is a process for hearing their appeal if their input is not selected for inclusion in the pian. 

Processing of responses received in the mail can be complex. The processing system, likewise, should be simple and 
straight fon/vard so 'that turn around time is short, and so that the responses will not^be scuttled by a poor or biased procesi^ 
ing system. * 

Other kinds of nongroup and informal group planning will occur during the process of developing a state plan for vo- 
cational education. Stand ufT conferences, hallway meetings, informal visiting, and sharing also influence the planning pro- 
cess. Often, the dynamics of two- and three-person deliberations approach the magnitude of those in much larger groups. 
Sometimes the result of these informal sessions is an emotional decision about an im'portant'plan element. 
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CiCiifly. plannihy cannot occur without emotion, however, the Cdfeful planner will inoderdte the influence of emoli9nal 
input or dccisons wilti factual ddta, needs, rationale, and bonefits Because plannincj has become so increasingly important 
to effective pronrammim). evaluation, and accountability, it must be accomplished as objectively as possible. It is a hopeful 
sign, however, that planners do become emotionally involved in the^r work and have emotional feclir^gs about products of 
their efforts. This may be an important step toward reducing the number of plans that are compliance documeiits and m 
creasing the number that are management tools. 

Provisions for official input opportunities. The Vocational Education Act provides lor'ji series of "official" opportune 
lies for the general pubjic and all others to make input to the five year stale plan, For the annual program plan and account- 
ability reports, the State Board is required to " , , conduct a public hearing, after giving sufficient public notice, on the an- 
nual planning and accountability report . ." 

Tfie views expressed at such public hearings must be ". . included in the final plan and report with a description of 
how such views are reflected in the plan and report; and if particular views are not refletted.then the plan and report shall 
set out the reasons for rejecting them " 

The public hearing on the annual program plan is accomplished after an initial draft of the plan is ready for public re- 
view. (For the five year plan, public hearings were required before the plan was started.) This public hearing may be con- 
ducted fairly early in the plan process after the first draft is available, or perhaps be delayed until just before final State 
Board approval of the plan. Some stales have indicated their intention to hold early hearings on the first draft, conducted by 
thfe State Plan Group on behalf of the State Board, with another hearing conducted by the State Board itself at or near 
approval time. In any event, it' is important that plan developers assure that comments made at these special and official 
hearings is duly and accurately recorded and that specific staff assignments are made for appropriate treatmeht in the state 
plan. While the actual conduct of such hearings is normally a routine matter, state staff and State Plannmg Group members 
should avoid getting into arguments with persons bringing testimony, A hearing is intended to secure input and comment , , . 
not to.deferid the plan. Hearing officers may, of course, ask questions of persons who are testifying in order to clarify testi- 
mony, • ^ ' 32 



" .^gme State Plan Groups have indicated plans to conduct special hearings after the public hearings to handle the con- 
cerns of. those whcTse input was not' included in the plan. This strategy is not required by the Act but might be useful in 
some cases. . ' 

Finally, alMnput r^eived, in whatever form, should be acknowledged and' responded to in some way. Much good 
pu|)lic relations value^an be had from a reasonable response lo an unreasonable request. Many pieces of input will come, 
unsolicited, from well intentioned but uninformed people. TaN"ng the time to' respond in writing to each such piece, with 
clear, factual, and considerate reasons why. the idea can or cannot be handled will serve to both improve the initiator's 
knowledge of vocational' education and to make a friS^nd for both vocational education ahd the planning effort. While orjiy 
the input received from public hearings must be reported in the plan, the inclusion of a brief summary of a// input re- 
ceived and its disposition may also serve the positive purposes pf projecting goodwill and providing good information to 
the several publics interested in vocational education. 

Making "Owners" of "I nputters" 

u 

/ 3 « 

A top priority goal for vocational education planning should,be to produce a plan which will promote action rather 
than reaction. Reaction to a plan document is usually found to be in direct proportion to the quality and quantity of 
persons making input to its design and development. For too . many years, vocational education planners have produced 
their plans from within' a narrow frame of reference with little "outside" input. Often, too, true/'insiders," such as 
teachers, have been considered "outsiders" by planners. The tendency of persons treated as outsiders is to "react" to the plan- 
often negatively. Such negativism stems from lack of involvement-from not owning a piece of the plan. A staff member, 
teacher, or, counselor might not accept an entire plan; however, the chances of their responding to it positively, are di- 
rectly related to their seeing something in that plan of their own creation ... an idea generated from a position of n^em- 
bership in a planning group or through another input method. In such a case, the odds for implementation of that piece 
and those elements of the plan related to it are qonsiderably/nhanced, (Dunham", 1978) 



■ . ■ • . . % : 

Clearly, not everyone who will be affected by a Plan can have the ideal kind of input suggested here. However, the idea 
of making it possible to make input can be a reality if all planning levels can come to subscribe to the concept. Much of the 
success of such ventures will relate directly to how easy it is to make ihput from within the context of one's own work .or 

concerns. The ease with which- that can occur pretty much depends upon the format of the plan itself, and how dearly that 

'' ■ ' .• ' , ■ ■ ■ 

format is communicated to potential respondents. Inputters must know how, when, and in what foi^m to make their input. 
They must have some believable understanding of how their input'eventually sifts into the content of the plan. They need 
to know that it will be J^ible to find themselves in the plan in some form: as an activity, as ^project, as a statistic, as an 
amount, of money, or as a part of a school "district plan that shows up in some of those same ways as' a visible part, of the . 
state plan. All of this can be' possible if the plan fo''mat is, simple and. understandable, and the conterH^believable. If, for 
example, a Mission, Goals, Objectives, Activities, OTs, Benefits format is used to tie together the content^tOf the plan, then 
that design should be made explicit, popularized, and used consistently at all planning levels. . ^ 

Finally, it is worth noting, that state^plans, treated in a "popular" version can be extremely useful in reaching a wide 
audience of persons concerned about the, accomplishments and plans of vocational education. These versions are usually 
extracted from the full "Approved" document but the language is usually simpler.'A few of these popular versions of the 

♦ ^ 

full state plan include a preface or preamble statement which reviews the planning process, the Jaw and its components,, 
and the plan format and content. These popular versions also lend themselves .to the ,"mjni-pjwi" "idea-a four to si)6 page 
brochure-type synthesis of the plan showing highlights and priorities in quite readable, attracW format. Perhaps we can 
hope that these "popular"' and '"mini" versions will become-the rule rather than the exception. Tfley would certainly con- 
tribute positively to creating an atmosphere' which incites input-and the irfput miglit very well be easier to cope with. ^ 
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DEVELOPING THE CONTENT OF STATE PLANS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

PREPARATORY ACTIVITIES IN DEVELOPING THE COnIeNT OF STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

The Act establishes a limited number of parameters within which state plans must be developed. These parameters are 
the requirements (federal "strings whicli are attached") for the acquisition and expenditure of funds under the law. The Act 
was written to'jaccomplish specific purposes; and a thbrough understanding of the legal requirements of the Act is an essen- 
tial requisite for developing state plarft for vocational education which will be approved by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Equally important in developing state plans for vocational education is a comprehensive understanding of state laws and 
policies that impact on vofcational education and the content of state plans. , . 

Jhis manual reviews only the most important federal requirements for state plans, and all persons involved in the de- 
velopment of. these plans are encouraged to familiarize themselves with all of the details of the 4^^^ 

' Planning for the Distribution hf Funds , . 

Section 106,of;he Act makes clear that the expenditure of federal funds for vocational education is restricted to three 
main purposes. These purposes are: I , 

. • , ■• ■ . ' 

• v preparing students for work • v 

f ' assisting students to successfully complete programs • 

• assisting students to make informed and meaningful occupational choices 
These three purposes gi|ide the formulation of.decisions about the allocation of funds under the /^cf to local education 
agencies and other eligiblejecipierrts. 



Py% $i funds MOdff, the V^ct. arg ay^lable. to. the sta^^, (Qr^^oesearch,, exemplary, programs,, curriculum development ^ 
guidance and counseling, inservice and preservice training of education personnel, and grants to overcome sex bias. These 
uses of federal funds are designed to improve vocational education programs and supportive services in order to more ef- 
fectively, achieve the three purposes fdr the expenditure of'federal funds. The Act does place limits on a state's freedom to 
distribute funds' to local education agencies.and other eligible recipients. 

^Section 106 of the Act specifies that funds'cannot be distributed on.a per capita or equal percentage basis. The state 
must in considering the approval of applications for funds under the Act, give priority to those applicants who: 

■ • are located in economically depressed areas and areas of high unemployment which are unable to provide the re- 
sources necessary to- meet the vocational education needs of those areas without federal assistance 

♦ propose programs which are new to the ii'rea to be served and which are designed to meet new and emerging employ- 
ment needs and job opportunities in the area (and where relevant the state or nation) I 

The bases for the distribution of funds to applicants who are approved for funding are to be made by the state based 
on economic, social, and demographic factors relating to the needs, for vocational education among the various populations 
and areas of the state. The two most important factors in determining this distribution of funds to local education agencies 
are the relative financial ability of such agencies to provide the resources necessary to meet the need for vocational educa- 
tion in the area they service and x\\% relative number or concentration of low-income families or individuals within such 
agencies. In the case of other eligible recipients, the most important factors to be considered by the state are the relative 
financial abiliiy of such recipients to provide the resources necessary to initiate or maintain vocational education programs 
and the relative number or'-concentration of students whom they serve whose vocational education • imposes higher than 
amaqe costs. Italics are used to highlight areas of concern in the distribution of funds to eligible recipients that are obviously 
difficult to operationalize. Many states continue to grapple with the' problem of defining an equitable distribution formula 
compatible with federal requirements. This manual offers no solutions. , 

Otherrestrictionson thedistributionof funds under the /4cf are: * . 

• that funds under the >4cf cannot be distributed if the net effect will be to supplaht local and/or state dollars ^ ' 



J. ?...,i(!31?H!r!].^^'^^^ 9^™°^ ^ distributed to local ed_ucation agencies if they do not maintain a level of expendjtures con- 

sistenrwftFh'irtbrica^ ~". 

to pay the nonfederal share of the costs of new programs so long as such recipients are making a reasonable tax effort.) 

^ * 

Section 1 10 of the Act gives the percent of funds under Section 103 of the Act to be used to pay the vocational edu- 
cation costs for disadvantaged and handicapped students, and for students enrolled at the postsecondary and adult levels. 
Likewise, each of the sections dealing with the distribution of dollars specifies thfe categories to be considered fl^r the allo- 
cation of vocational education funds. 

In summary, before the plan can be prepared, requirements of eligibility for receipt of federal vocational education 
funds cnust be determined, a distribution formula must be developed, and the gross dollars available for distribution under 
Sections 120, 134, 140 and 150 of the >4cf must be determined,. ^ ) 

THE PLANNING PROCESS 

Planning is a more or less systematic process of organizing and assigning resources (people, time, dollars,' and tangibles) 
ahd sequencing activities to achieve or influence some desired and possible futurelsj^A systematically developed plan typ- 
ically includes a number of components which respond to five general questions: 

• Where are we? " . j ' 

• Where are we going? 
•' How will we get there? 

• How will vye know if we got ther^?^ ■ 

• Whom do we involve along the way? , 
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, In the case of vocational education planning these five general questions trjpslate to: 

• What is the vocational education context within which the plan is developed? 

• What are the system's major needs which need to be reduced or resolved? What goals, 'objectives, outcomes, and 
benefits should be established? . . ' 

ERIC 



' • What activities and resources need to be brought to bear to achieve the anticipated outcomes for the vocational edu- 
- — tatlon system? 



. • What evaluation information needs to be secured to determine if anticipated outcofTies and benefits have been achieved 
and to provide a basis for recycling decisions? 

• What groups, agencies, and councils are to be involved in the formulation of state plans so as to assure that such plans 
are broad-based? 



T 

Describing the Context for Developing the Content of the Pldfi , 

The ^cf does not require that state plans for vocational education include a description of the vocational education con- 
text within which the plan has been developed. Theref are, however, at least two xeasons for states to consider including such 
a description. 

• First, an explicit description of the vocational education context within which the plan is to be developed provides plan- 
ners with a frame of reference for formulating logically consistent vocational education needs, goals, objectives, activities, and 
the rationale for their selection . 

' . t ^ , 

I ' ■ , 

* 

Second, this common frame-of- reference upon which the state plan for vocational education has been developed can 
serve to more clearly focus and clarify debate between critics and defenders of a state plan. 

' A format for describing the vocational education context might include: 

\ • ' ' ■ ■ • ■ 

• the purposes, and benefits oi the vocational education, system (e.g., to guarantee employment, compfilte for jobs which 

are available, etc.), the reasons for its existence, and the philosophical basis upon which vocational education is offered 

• the unique features (boundaries) of vocational education which set it apart from other -education and training sysfems " 

. V ' ' ■ 

• the rolesiand functions (by law and tradtfion) of tlie State Board in6 ihestate division of vocational education and 
the re/3^ons/?/)D of these agencies to local education agencies and other eligible recipients 
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agencies concerned with vocational education and training both m the public and private sectors 
Formulating Needs, Goals, and Obiectives-mere Are We Going? 

Generating needs. The Act requires that the five-ye^te plan address at least three kinds of needs. These three kinds 
of needs are: 

■ 1 ■ . ; , • ■ 

, program.9rowth needs [Sections 106laL-^7(bl (31(B), and no |al(bl| ■ , ^ 

« program qualitylieeds [Sections 103 (eland 130] ' . 

, program.supportneed,s[Sei;tions208(b)(1land111(a)(2)(B)l ' 



i 



Program yo.»th needs . Vocational education has continued to receive reasonable .financial and political support, in 
part because it has kept its programs and enrollments tuned to the requirements of employers for workers and the needs of 
Lents for job skills. There are at least three sources of data that h typically used to determine program growth needs. 
Tbe^sourcesof data include: ■ , 



• employment data (supply-demand data by job title) 

• studen-rplacement and follow-up 

• studertt interlest data 



■ In determining the existent and extent of program growth needs (i.e., number and type of programs, enrollments in 
these pragrams, and number of pragram and enrollment levelsl which will meet the employer and studem requirements in the 
future it is helpful to have a clear understanding of the purposes of the state's vocational education system. This understand- 
ing of purposes is essential 1o the selection, interpretation, and application of available employment data in determining pro- 
gram growth needs. - ' ^ ' 



} 
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If, for example, the basic purpose of a state's secondary vocational education program is to enable students to be more 
competitive in securing initial employment (in any occupation) than cohorts receiving other forms of secondary education, the 
selection of an appropriate employment data base for generating program growth needs will differ from one whose basic pur- 
pose is to guardntee employment in the occupation for which students trained. 

In the first instance, employment data are useful but not essential for determining program growth needs; instead, evalu- 
ation findings of 'the relative success of vocational education programs in achieving the basic purpose are more relevant. 

In the second instance, guaranteeing employment requires the selection and application of the best available employment 
data about current and future needs of employers for workers in different occupations. Program growth needs can then be de- 
termined by,assessing the discrepancy between current programs and enrollments and current and future human resource require- 
ments. 

The Act also requires that the needs of groups and individuals be balanced with employers' needs for workers. Thus, in 
determining program growth needs it is important not only to assess human resource requirements, but also entry level wage 
rates, working conditions, restrictive hiring practices, and other conditions which may affect the willingness of program com- 
pleters to accept employment and of employers to provide access to jobs. Other factors need to be considered in selecting ap- 
propriate employment data iws^and these are dealt with in the last section of this chapter. ' 

Student placement and follow-up data can be of great value in determining program growth needs and in va((dating available 
data about current needs for workers. Needs for workers can be presumed to exist for those occupations in which students are 
easily placed. In instances where employment data and placement data are inconsistent (few apparent vacancies but easy employ-, 
ment), additional analyses of placement and employment data will need to be conducted to decide whether the observed high 
placement rates are sple, represent a special relationship between schools and employers which is typical or atypical, and 
whether program gro|fth (new programs, expanded enrol l(nents) is likely to adversely impact on current high placement rates. 
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Follow-up data can be of great value in ryiaking decisions with cespect to program growth needs. While employment'data 
provide an index of the current and future needs for workers, follow-up data tell what actually has happened to students who . 
have become available for employment in the past. Follow-up data can provide information about whether students continue to 
remain in the occupations for which they were trained, stability of employment, occupational mobility both vertically and hor 
iwntally, economic returns, which groups of students have the most or least success in employment and in which programs, etc. 

Need for program growth! evidenced by Current and anticipated employment needs should be balanc^i against the experi- 
ences of students in those occupations for which students had been trained. The process of balancing employment data and 
follow-up data is a complex one. Criteria for decisions about program growth needs which balance employment data and place- 
ment and follow-up data, should be based, in part, on the purposes and philosophy for vocational education4o which the stat^ \ 
agency subscribes. 

Evidence of actual or potential student interest is another important source of data for determiningprogram growth needs. 
Evidence of student interest for vocational education are typically secured from: <^1H|^^''-^^^ ^^"^^"^ 
out and leaver data; (c) documented' reports from support services personnel (e.g., counSareHnd, (d) applications and/or en- 
rollment reports from other public and private vocational education and training agencies and institutions. 

Longitudinal data about student interest can provide one indication of the trends in student interest in vocational educat^^ 
The extent of the trends in student interest can influence decisions about how far to expand programs in terms of number of p " 
-grams and training stations. Tfie trends in student interest can provide a.useful index of the probability that new or expanded 
programs are likely to attract the numbers of students called for by aay anticipated program growth, " . 

Program quality needs. Identifying program quality needs assumes that there is a concensus as g;i(/hat is meant by "qual- 
ity." Often, or perhaps in most instanp, this-is not the case. There is not yet any general agreement as to what features of pro 
grams provide quality, or improvements in quality. There is still no general agreement about the outcomes of programs whici 
shall serve as a basis for distinguishing a "quality" program from one of lessor or no quality. The problem of defining quality is 



made even more complex by the fact that th^ characteristics which students bring to a program (e.g., intelligence, temperament, 
language proficiency) also influence^qram outcomes and affect any attempt^^^ " " 



In spite of these prot^s in defining program quality, decisions about program quality needs must still be made, At least 
three sources of data can establish program quality needs. These three sources are: 

• evaluation reports 

• federal priorities 

• research findings ' ' . 

Evaluation reports by program supervisors, fiscal auditors, business and industry persons, the state advisory council for vo- 
cational education, and U.S. Office of Education representatives and comments from local ^ucation agencies and laypersons 
interested in improving vocational education can be reviewed to arrive at a pool of candidate program quality needs. 

■The problem faced by^ate plan developers is to reduce the pool or program quality needs which have been proposed for 
inclusion in the state plan to a^manageable number whose resolution is most likely to produce desired future vocational- education 
outcomes. The. process of reducing the pool of proposed quality needs can be aided by developing a set of criteria for selecting 
the most pertinent program quality needs to be addressed in the state plan. These criteria could include: (a) reasonableness of 
achieving needs reduction within the time-frame covered by the plan; (b) relative economic efficiencies for dealing with proposed 
quality needs; (c) potential impact;)n the vocational education system, as a whole as a result of needs reduction; and (d) poten- 
tial benefits to students in school and upon program completion. ^ 
' ,1 ■/ - ■ • ' . 

Program "support" needs. There are numerous pr^ram support needs that should be, considered in developing the state 

plan for vocational education. These need's include: 

• . . . 

• professional development-pre-service and inservice 

• exemplary program development 
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• curriculufn development ^ ■ . 

-t-Teseardr ~ ■• ' - , 

• requirements for adequately administering and supervising implementation of the plan by state and local level vocational 
education agencies ^ 

i ^ ■ ' ■ 

program support needs for inclusion in the first five-year state plan were probably generated by most states on a less'than 
completely systematic basis. Establishing a process of systematizing and documenting program support needs, now, could prove 
■to be df great value to states when they prepare theii* next five-year state plan.. . ' W 

Formulating goals and objectives for inclusion in the state plan . ■ Goals and objectives for inclusion in the state plan for vo- 
cational education should be developed from, and integrally related to, the program growth,. quality, and support ne.eds wtiich 
were previously determined. 

I ' 

Goals are imd statements that give direction to the resolution of the needs. The state plan should specify the State Board's 
bitl thinking about what should be done in the next planning period to deal with the program growth, quality, and support needs 
of the state'^ vocational education system. Goals prepared in this manner set the framework for the formulation of process and out 
come objectives, which. in turn, serve as the basis for rational decisions to prioritize expenditures and determine staff resource c(llo- 
cations and activities, , . . , 

Goal statements can best be customized by each state. They cannot be prepared at the federal level with any degree of appli- 
cability to all states because of the unique needs of the different states. Sufficient time must b^ devoted to formulate state goals 
for vocationafeducation i/yhich are potentially most expedient for bringing about a resolution of the identified needs, 

Table 2 depicts an example of a format for stating goals in elation to needs. There are no ideal ways of formulating goals.or 
formattingtheminaplan. ' . . ' ' ' 
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Onoepis have been established for the vtati^al education syite. for incWon in the five-year state plan, process and , 
outcome actives will need to be prepared, ffle ,k ^mtm tte joaf s0r.-«. 

Each specific objective is formulated in response to tfie gen.al direction of the goal to .hi* it applies. Several ob,ect,ves ™y 
be formulated for a single goal, 

Process objectives are operatio,« and activities that art' carri^ out in support of goals. For example, if the goal is "To in- 
crease tk availability of vocational education in all areas of the state in.response to. a need lor .ore e|it*le geographic avail- ; 
*ility,,o p 'ential students"' an accompanying objective night be, "To se«-re legislative approval of nl, or liberalized polices 
regarding the establish- of new vocational education facilities." 0« objectives indicate so.e quantitative statements 
of goal achievement le.g„ nine ne* facilities will be builtl. 

There are essenially two .ajor problems in developing pro«ss and outcome objectives. The first problem is to reduce the 
„u.berofstate-of#ctivestoa.inirtalnumber^nceeachobjectivei.pliestheallocationanda.ailabiliivof.,,cipated 

resource^ffhe second proble. is to istablish outcome objectives «hich are r^sonably attainable. There is no ideal solution ,o 
settle realistictargets. Judg-s and compromises will have to be madebetween datable «hieve*.sand achievements tha, 
seem reasonably attainable. . - . . • . . ' 

Statements of objectives must be customized to the specific context of each state. Table 3 depicts one of mafly formats for 

presenting outcome objectives. . ■ . • 

In Tabl.3 the prbgpam growth objective is to increase enrollments in F6od Management by a total of 619 students in the 
lastyearoftheplanas«>mpa^tdthefirstyear(76-7J181studentsand8lS,1800stuttentsl.lnth^^^ 
. vocabonaleducation program is listed.Many suchobjectte can be preparedrin table form and, therefore, do nit need to be pr. 
sentedasseparate Statements in the plan. , 

' otherobjectiveslend*emselvestoadifferentMofformit.'Table4providesoneexampleofadi 
presenting objectives. . ' , * 



Table2 

FORMAT FOR PRESENTING PROGRAM GOALS 



Need: Labor market needs exist in "X" occupational specialty-areas and student interest is 
" sufficient to promote a growth of programs in these areas within the planning period. 

Goal: New vocational education programs will be implemented and/or existing ones ex:, 
panded to meet the demonstrated interests of potential students and the employ- 
ment requirements of business and industry. 



Need : "' Disadvantaged and handicapped students have been identified who qannot succeed 
in regular vocational programs apd therefore need assistance to complete their 
vocational education. * 

Goal: Special programs and/or services will be made availably to accommodate the needs 
of the disadvantaged, and physically, mentally, and/or emotionally handicapped stu- 
dents who cannot succeed-in regular programs. 

h 
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( T8ble3 
A FORMAT FOR PRESENTING OBJECTIVES 



ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT OBJECTIVES BY PROGRAM, SEX, AND RACE 
USOE CODE Program Enrollment Female^nrollment Minority Enrollment 

767 



090203 



FoodMngmt 1181 



77-8 


81-2 


76-7 


77-8 


81-2 


76-7 


77-8 


81-2 


1300 


1800 




. 400 


600 


450 


470 


550 








4 

• 






t 





Table 4 

AN ALTERNATIVE FORMAT FOR PRESENTING OBJECTIVES 



Need: Disadvantaged and handicapped students have been identified who cannot succeed 'ln regular 
vocational programs and, therefore, need assistance to complete their vocational education. > 



G9al: Special programs and/or services will be made available to accommodate the needs of the 

disadvantaged and physically, mentally, and/or emotionally handicappelstudents who cannot 
' succeed in regufarprograr 



Statement 
of 

Objective: 



Disadvantaged funds will^e distributed to ninety-five LEAs by approved formula to 
provide supfflemental servi(;6s to enable students who cannot succeed in regular pro- 
grams to /successfully complete their programs. 
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Operstionalizing Goals and Objectives-^Developing a System for 
Prioritmg the Allocation of Funds-How Will We Get There? 

A problem that each agency staff must solve Is to determine the basis on which all budget allocations will be made. The state 
mechanism to make these decisions can be very simple, such as a first-come, first-serve statement, or a policy that those funded 
last year and needing to be continued will receive first priority for the coming year; or the policy can be very complex, such as 
a formal regression analysis technique. The state plan developers must have the decision-making tools in order to prepare the 
plan. Since the plan must show projected allocations of funds, the mechanism for decision making must be developed. 

The following discusSion describes separate factors in addition to those which are mandated in Section 106 of the Act and 
which are useful in developing a system for prioritizing thi allocation of funds to eligible recipients, The factors will be mentioned 
only briefly in the following section to present a focus. 

^ ' 1 . 

Priority decisions based on the local application . One important criterion that some states use in deciding program approv- 
als is the interest of the local education agencieS (LEAs) in implementing programs. If LEAs have requested programs and they 
have documented the need for them, the state needs to give high priority to the requests. There is .consensus that the key to a 
quality state plan is active systematic planning on the part of each local education agency. ■ , . " 
J . • _ 

Priority decisions based on state labor market data. Congress, through the Act, expected that state plan developers would 
make priority decisions about program approvals based also^on the best available employment demand/supply data. The assump- 
tion is made that where a request is made for a program with high net labor demands, then that request would be a high priority 
request. Of course, the reverse situation is also important. ■ 

Another assumption is that local education agencies will be actively encouraged tp launch programs of high labor/market 
standing. It is also assumed that approvals will not be given to program development where local/stgtfe market projection for job 
prospects are poor. * ' ' 



Priority decisions based on a folloyv-up of graduates each year . The expectation is that where the level of student placement 
falls below an acceptable level (not defined), then additional programs will not be approved in that speciality, and, also, ongoing 
programs will possibly be discontinued. 

This criterion must be used carefully in deciding priorities. It is possible for vocational educators to get trapped in adjusting 
tp the annual cyclical effect of the state and/or national economy. To do so would mandate terminating and starting a great 
number of programs each year. This is not an efficient procedure or even practical, given tfle current delivery system co.pfigura' 
tion. However, any long-term (perhaps four years or more) changes in the labor market, net demartd for human resources ought 
to be responded to as quickly as is practical, while at the same time protecting the interests of the students who are enrolled. 

Priority decisions based on a student accessibility factor. The Act is clear in its mandate that students have access to voca- 
tional education programs. Handicapped, disadvantaged, and female students are particular centers of focus. The expectation 
is that regardless of whether students live in the r^jral or urban areas or whether they are from impoverished backgrounds, voca- 
tional programs that match their interests, and aptitudes will be available to them. 

The agency must make a preliminary analysis of the accessability of the overall delivery system of vocational education to 
all kinds of students before the plan can be developed. An overview of the location of vocational programs and an assessment of 
the adequacy of mix of vocational programs at each institution is part of the analysis needed. Where gaps in the adequacy of 
the system are discovered, the expectation is that program requests to take corrective action will be given high priority. 

Priority decisions based on coordination with other delivery systems. The Act mandates that vocational education plan 
developers consider other human-resources delivery systems when determining the priorities for funding. Programs offered by 
prime sponsors under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) are, particularly mentioned, but programs 
sponsored by other federal agencies, e.g., vocational rehabilitation and perhaps even private schools,' should be given considera- 
tion. The expectation is that coordinated, and thus more comprehensive education ^nd training offerings, will be made available 
to potential students and that unnecessary duplication or other evi?lence of unf^ecessary. competition will be eliminated. 



Priority decisions based on economic efficiency factors. Most local education agencies, given the right budget condition, 
would prefer to offer a^ complete array of vocational education programs ar|d related course offerings. However, the ability 
of local, state, 'and federal governments to supply the necessary funds has a|id continues to b6 very inadequate. No substan- 
tive increase, for example, has been received from the federal government in recent ye^rs; yet, unprecedented hi^h inflationary 
cost factors have been in force. The net result is that the real value of the vocational dollar has, decreased substantially. 

' " • S 

^ Given the realities of revenue and cost imbalances, state agencies are forced to djjermine which are the most economical 
decisions when prioritizing programs and budgets. Recognizing the goal of a total array of offerings at each institution cannot 
be met, hard choices must be made in distributing scarce resources. 

Priority decisions based oh program standards. Many states cannot utilize program standards as a basis for priority de- 
cisions in approving programs because of the lack of authority to do so^ Some states can do so. Colorado, for example, makes 
judgments about eligible recipients' ability to adequately supply equipment, facilities, supplies, and other factors such'as student/ 
teacher ratios, that are presumed, to be important to program quality and to program outcomes. The assumption is that programs 
that cannot meet these standards should be denied a high priority rating. 

Methods of utilizing the priority data. As requests from local education agencies flow into the state agency, each of the 
dbove factors can be applied one by one tb the application and an overall judgment can be made about the level of priority. Some 
states, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Wisconsjn, for example, have developed regression analysis or other formal priority weighting 

'V. *. ■ ^ 

schernes to suppply priority ratings. Whatever the system tised, management pst decide on the factors to be applied and also 

' ■ . •■ » 

on the weighting of each, factor in' the overall priority making system. 

A Supporting Section for the Plan ^ - 

A section in state plans might be developed to explain many of the procedures and processes which were carried out. An 
abstract of the process and procedures used in developing the content of the stat^ plan can serve to give the plan greater credibility 
Suggestions for topics to be included in such a supporting section of the state plan are; f _ . 



• procedures for gathering data which form the basis for decision making 

• the local application 

• the labor market need, supply/demand data * • 
> . • program data * 

, • teacher/instructor data- • . •. 

• student enrollment/follow-up data 

• procedures for-tlefining program priorities . 

• ways the agency arrives at decisions once it has collected and processed tj/e data 

■USING EMPLOYMENT DATA IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 

This section of Chapter 11 provides an overview of the use of employment data for vocational education planning. 
The Act places a very heavy emphasis on the ^se of the best available employment data for state planning, particularly with 
respect to settin'g measurable outcomes for: (a) instructional programs; (b) enrollments- in these programs; and, (c),the mix 
of instructional programs by instructional level and type of institution. ,, 

■ In order to assist the states in gaining access to the best available. employment data for vocational education planning 
purposes. Congress has mandated the establishment of a National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee and 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. The Act states that the National Occupational Information ■ 
Coordinating Committee has three purposes: (a) to improve coordination between, and communication among adminis- 
trators and planners of programs authorized by the Act and administrators and planners of other federal, state, and loqal 
agencies concerned with the use of program and employment data; (b) to develop and implement an occuqjptional informa- 
tion system which shall include d,ata on otcupational demand and supply based on uniform definitions, standardized esti- 
mating procedures, and standardized occupational classifications; and, (c) to assist State Occupational Information Coordi- 
' nating Committees. State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees are charged with the responsibility of imple- 
menting an occupational information system to itieet the common needs for planning and operation of vocational education 
programs and training programs under the Comprehensive Employment and Training, Act. 



I 

Hopefully, the implementation and operation of these National/State Occupational Information Coordinating Commifl!t6$ 
will product the data and the climate for planning vocational education programs which are fully responsive to the needs of 
people for job skills and the needs of employers for trained workers. ''' 

i ; . ■ 

States have, for many years, used employment data with varying degrees of success to plan and approve vocational education 
programs. The 1968-70 Oklahoma Training Information System Project in Oklahoma was th^ first documented effort to sys- 
tematize the use of employment data for vocational education planning. , Other, l6ss formal efforts by many states have been 
identified that date as far back as 1917. With this experience base, it would seem that states should be able to readily implement 
XheAct requirements that employment^data should be used in developing state plans for vocational education. 

Employment Data Currently Used in Vocational Eduction Planning 

The ideal employment data Ijase for use in vocational education planning has not been deafly identified. Planners, there- 
fore, use a variety of employment data which are available and/or easily assembled. In defining a useful employment data base 
^planners must concern themselves with four problem areas, the data base details, the definition of planning regions or areas, 
planning periods, and the quality and availability of employment data. These four problem areas in selecting an employment 
dita base are not isolated but are interrelated in nature. For example, the level of detail and the scope of data about employ- 
ment to be used in planning are affected by the quality and availability of such data. There is not, and cannot be, a set formula 
ffiir the ernployment data to be used by every state. This is because each state;has its uniqye problems related to tf^e quality and 
availability of employment data. i 

Data base detail. There are several levels oid^ in the data bases about employment in general use today by vocational 
education planners. Some vocational edu/ration planners use gross employment data (e.g., there are 4310 welders employed, 
136 electronics technicians employed); other planners use new job data (e.g., there will be 148 new carpenter jobs available next 

year); still others use job vacancy data (e.g., there will be 148 carpenter jobs next year plus there will be a need to replace 152 

t ... 

carpenters who will die, retire, etc., for a total of 300 job vacancies); a fourth group uses the difference between job vacancies 



and new workers available (e.g., t|iere will be 300 job vacancies and 150 new workers for a net need of 150 additional wOrker$ 
next year); and a finajl group of planners uses the ratio between job vacancies and^the availability of new workers (e.g., tfiere 
will be 2.0 job vacanciest^r each available new worker next year). 

Each of these .kjnds of employment data has advantages and limitations for vocational education planning, Generally speak- 
ing, as the level of data complexity increases, data accuracy and availability decrease, Gross employment data are probably the 
most accurate data since they deal with a count of what exists. Job vacancies and new worker data probably are the least accu- 
rate, since they deal with a wide variety of factors which are projected into the future. On the other hand, the-more complex 

1.' 

data probably have the. most meaningful range of applications, and can solve more of the vocational education planners' prob- 
lems. ■ > ■' . 

Apparently there is some form of evolution in data base requirements. This evolution is keyed to both time and expendi- 
tare of resources. In other words, those states which have expended the most resources and have been attempting to systematize 
employment data for the longest periots of time use more comple*x .data bases. This is not surprising, since the development 

and application of complex data bases cost money. T|:^e fact is, however, that most vocational educators would prefer the 

' ' / ' ■ " 

complex data bases if resources were available to gen^erate them. - 

■ Support for the use of one complex data base, i.e., the ratio between job vacancies and new workers available, has been 
found in^^ast three states. In these states, a hi|h positive correlation between placement rates and the number of job vacancies 
per new workers has been identified." When the number of jobs per workers decreases, the placement rate decreases. This ratio 
speaks, of course, in general terms. There areDbvious intervening variables such as salary, hiring practices, etq. 

In Colorado, for example, research indicates that maximum placement rates for program completers can be expected when 
there are four or more job vacancies for every new worker. There will be a gradual decline in placement rates as the number of 
jobs per new worker decreases to one and one-half. At this point, placement rates begin to decrease mofe sharply. 
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This empirical finding m^y result from a variety of factors, Two such factors are: (a) students are trained in one geographic 
area, and jobs are available in other geqgraphic areas; and, (bl students graduate at one time, and jobs are available at another time. 
The list of factors is long. If the purpose of vocational education is to place students, then, it would seem that the use of the ratio 
between future job vacancies and future program completers'' is a good planning tool. This is the assumption made here. ^ 

Defining planning areas. The second major problem in defining a data base useful for matching student output and employ^ 
ment needs is the definition of planning areas. On one end of the spectrum, states plan on a local school district basi»i.On. the 
other end of the spectrum, statewide planning is used. Somewhere in between is regional planning. Obviously, the choice of voca- 
tional education planning areas has serious impJications for the selection of employment data. 

Does the planner opt for local employment data? Are regional data about employment better? Are statewide data about 
endployment the only real alternative? 

Requiring local data about employment assumes that it is best to treat the locai district as an isolated area. In fact, there 
are very few local areas that are isolated in an economic sense. Many students are mobile when they must be. Research in 
Kansas indicates that students will travel as far as the first related job available to them. In western Kansas that might be Wichita 
or Denver. In many areas in the United States, vocational education would not be offered if it had to be based on local district • 
job vacaricies. There simply are not enough employment opportunities in many communities to justify any training program. 

Employment data applicable to regions of the state can be useful in some instances. For example, regional employment 
data are useful where a state has a number of identifiable Labor Marl^t Areas and Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Some states can logically plan almostexclusively on a statewide basis. These states will usually have one or several urban centers 
which draw workers from the remainder of the state which is sparsely-populated. 



^This conclusion argdes for the need to be able to project future enrollments and completions by instructional program. 
The effective use of employment data for vocational education planning requires the availability of educational and demographic 
data systems upon which projections of future enrollments and completions can be based. , 
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The decision between using regional or state data bases, or both, will depend on many geographical, political, demographic, 
and economic G|^iderations. Thus, coordinated interagency planning and decision making would be a desirable goal even if it is" 
difficult ito imi^Knt^ 




A related problem is planning for urban areas that are located on or close to state boundaries, How should Kansas and 
Missouri do vocational education planning which focuses on the Kansas City Area? Should they each planjn isolation? If they 
p[an together, how should jurisdictional problems be solved? If the states do decide to plan together in a Cross-state boundary 
situation,. educational and employment data bases will needito be compatible. 

Defining planning periods. Another planning problem which has implications for selecting an employment data base ifivolves 
planning period! Although the federal government requires a five-year plan, it is possible and even probable that states might want 
to examine planning periods of less than, or more than, five years. 

« 

It seems safe to say that the longer the projection period, the greater the possible error in both employment data and in the 
educational data to which it relates (e.g., projected wijollments, completions). On the other hand, five years seems to be a reason- 
able period considering the reaction time of vocatMUeducation. It takes tin^ to start a program and graduate students. Also, " 
there is Dsually a large investment in equipment wmSlcannot be tfirown away in a couple of years. Perhaps a five-year planning 
period and a corresponding five-year oriented employment data base are most practical. 

Employment data qu aiit .. The quality of data is another major problem. As mentioned, there are a wide variety of e'r^ploy- 
ment data available to thp planner. Some data will have gaps. Some data will not mate good sense in light of experience. The 
planner must still select the best of the available employment data and make decisions which take into consideration the limita- 
tions of the-available employment data. ^ 

Assembling Employment Data 

The employment data needed for vocational education planning can be separated into two distinct categories: demand data 
(projected job vacancies) and supply data (projected new workers). The supply category can be separated further, based 
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The National/State Occupational Matrix System is based on data about employment in over 400 detailed occupational 
categories cross-classified by 201 industrial sectors and 6 class of wdrks categories. Tabulations of employment from data ob- 
tained from the Censusof each state serves af the basis for the Matrix and for the development of projections of occupational 
employment. 

In 1972-3 the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration and State Employment Security Agen^ 

* 

cies made major efforts to develop employment projections about job vacancies at least to the year 1980. The results of these • 
efforts are available in printed form from the State Employment Security Agencies which participated in these efforts. 

Supply data are a much more serious problem. Supply of workers available for jobs at any point in time is influenced by 
the number of new entries into the labor force as well as by those leaving the labor force. Figure 4 depicts categories of entries 
and separations. , f J ■ 

■> 

There is not a clear definition of what constitutes supply. For example, do the trained unemployeo (Jonsitute supply? Do 
the skilled unemployed count as supply? If so, supply for what jobs? Since workers in the United States are free to quit one job 
and take another and since employers have Jhe right to fire employees for a number of reasons, will there always be a "float" of 
skilled workers who are temporarily unemployed? If there is ^nd will be a "float," should this "Ifloat" be considered as supply or 
should it be considered as a'naturaj statgs for a predetermined proportion of workers? The problem of how to deal with the 
"float" is perhaps one which should be'addressed by the National or State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. 

Vocational education agencies typically consider^supply to consist of persons who complete a vocational education program 
and are available for the labor market. Some states also include as supply program completers from public and private vocational 
schools, students from nonvocational training such as agriculture programs at colleges and universities, apprentices, and net 
migration. 

What elements in the public vocational training data base are most useful for estimating supply from this source? Consider 
the situation in vocational education realistically. First, not all enrollees qomplete their training. Second, not all completers are 



available to take jobs. Supply from public vocational education really consists of those enrollees who have received a maiijgatable ' 
skill (completing programs or leaving prior to completion) and are available to take jobs, Although states report enrollments; 
completion, and availables for employment to the U.S. Office of Education, Ihese supply data are not always accurate or in 
sufficient detail for planning purposes. The Federal Vocational Education Data land Reporting System) mandated by ihe Act. . 
has the potential for improving this state of affairs. Accurate, detailed educational supply data have usefulness for state, inter- 
state, and multistate (regional) vocational education planning, ' 

I, , , • 
The private (proprietary) vocational school data base is subject to similar parameters. The real supply consists of students 

who have obtained marketable skills and are available [or employment. Proprietary school dat^, however, may be h^pch more 

difficult to obtain, Consider the following three examples taken from actual state situations 

up- 
state X controls {he approval' of proprietary [jrograms, Part of the approval is base^ on annual reporting. Tf|<|^ools are 

required tti report enrollment, completion, and;placement data afinually for each program operated, There is no daIa?collection 

problem in tl^s state. ' ' , .' > 

State Y controls the approval of proprietary programs; however,, there is no reporting requirement asBiatec) with the 
approval process. The state surveys schools fqr planning information, 'in'the past,' some schools have not cdwatttd; hence, it 
has been necessary to make estimates to fill data gaps. ,^^tV^* 



State Z does not. control proprietary schools through the state educational agency. This control ha^beert^placed under the 
state regulation agency, Planners have contacted the state proprietary scfiool association and haveexplainecj the problem. The 
anociatiori has concluded that all parties involved could benefit from cooperative planning. At this time, the proprifetary school 
.association surveys its merpbers and reports to the state^education agency on a voluntary basis. In turn, the state makes every 
effort to eliminate duplication of proprietary and public vocational education, 

, t 

If all other arrangements fail, the planner has access in some States to one final source of data on proprietary 'schoojinroll- 
ment, completion, and follow-up data. The state approving agency foi; the training of veterans collects this type of data on 



' approved (veterans') programs. All students,, not just vetefans, ar^. surveyed and, therefore, the data base is adequate for pro- 
grams which are reported. . ^\ ' * '\ ; 

Migration of persons in the work force into Jnd out of the state and into other jobs is a major supply factor in some states. • 
Unfortunately, current data that meet a vocational planner's needs are rarely available. Although every state has at least one and 
usually several agencies that work with employment and with population trends, tlie3e agencies usually deal.with population in 
the aggregate. ' * . 'f 

Many states have a Bureau of Apprenticeship or an Apprenticeship Council. These orgamjfations control approved apprentice 
ship programs. They also keep good records. Unfortunately, they don't control all apprenticeship training in the stgte. To obtain 
apprenticeship data, ask these agencies to estimate the apprenticeship training in the state by occupation. Usually, when the plan- 
ner explains how the data will be used, excellent cooperation can be obtained. Be sure to emphasize the necessity to include that 
.apprenticeship training which, is not under the control of the bureau or council. 

Data on students who receive vocational preparation in nonvocational programs present unique inte;pretation problenfjs. 
Which college and university graduates compete with vocational students for particular jobs? Which secondary students in non- 
vocational training are prepared for employment and for particular jobs? Further, what percent of these students will seek em- 
ployment related to the training? ^jl ' ' , 

* Vocational education planner might want to consider determining which higher education majors compete with vocational 
training. Perhaps expert advice from state service area supervisors wiji be recfuired. Some examples of competing majors are 
nursing, agriculture^^|nd accounting. . ^ 

' '. ■ . !.,■•'■"■(■■■ 

When the competing majors have been' determined, the planner;;€ould total the number of graduates in each major in the 
state and contact the colleges and universities to get their estimates on how manyor what [Percent of th^raduat^s find employ- ° 
ment ip occupations for which vocational education students are being prepared. These esfimates are necessary to determine 
real supply in the same sense that real supply from public and private schools was defined, >' • . ^ : . gg 



Secondary students from programs such as useful home economics, typing/ industrial arts, etc., may have received voca- 
tional skills and. therefore, may be supply/ If they arex:onsidered to be supply, then the planner must ask at least two ques- . 
tidns-first, yWhat percent of the students who receive such training will be available for jobs?" and, second, "For wWch jobs 
are they supply?" 

Some states have taken the position that secondary students in typing, industrial arts, etc., have received a good general 
. education but are not qualified for specific jobs. In this case, secondary students who have not had vocational training are not 
considered to be trained supply. . / 

-* . • - 

'* . ■ ' T 

Other states have taken the position ?hat typing, incfustrial arts, etc. do provide job skills and that a small proportion of 
students from these programs are real suppJy. the difficulty ,^ourse, is determinjng what that small proportion is in terrJis of 
some percentage. Oklahoma is. one of the states, that "takes li^latter position and has surveyed typing students, for example, 
. to estimate the percent who will seek employment in a clerical-field. " . 

Additional support and supplemental data on supply can be obtained from a variety of agencies. It would probably be wise 
to contact licensing and certifying agencies in the state. Examples of agencies that have been known to have good data are the 
Highway Patrol, the Board of Nursing, the Board of Cosmetology, and th^ Board of Barber Examiners. 

These agencies know facts such as how many persons have been licensed in the past year, how many 'licenses have been 
accepted from other states, how many licens.es have been transferred to bther states, and even how many persons are working 
in the field presently. Regardless of the records they keep, their advice on specific occupatiojj|Utrends is often of very high 
quality. The planner should consider any advice received from these sources carefully. ' 

In summary, supply data are available in most states in some form. The planner's job is to search for and identify the best 
available data sources about supply and to determine the best approach to data interpretation. State Employment Security 
Agencies are ust«lly the best source of demand data. Supply data, on t^^r hand^'mustybe gathered from a variety of sources 
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including public .vocational jeducation, proprietary vocational education; nYlgration, apprSlrlceship training, and graduates ffoni 
nonvocational training programs who compete with vocatjpnal stgdents for jobs. 

Organizing and Anklyzing Data ' . ' ' 

■ ■ . , , ' '■. . ' ■ . • ■ . ' 

Even if a planner has determined which data about employment are needed and available, and has assembled and interpreted 

■ J ■ ' t . ' ■ 

• . ■• . . I ■ 

the elements which make up a supply/demand data base, the job is still less than half completed. The data must be organized and 
analyzed. Because the data were collected from a variety of sources using a variety of different data.classif ications, an interface or 
grouping of data into meaningful clusters is extremely difficult. Public vocational training dal^e reported using program titles 
and Office of Education program codes. Private training may be reported using Office o.f Education cod6s but aMMay be 




ported using local program titles, bemand data and migration data may be reported using Census OccupatiorwEo^le! 
vocational training may be reported using occupational titles which do not necessarily correspond to the'titles used by the .Gen 
sus. How do the data fit together? Is there some scheme for "interfacing" the data? « 



The problem of interfacing requires that crosswalks be established between U.S. Office of Education program codes, Die 
tionary of Occupations codes, and Cgnsus code?: THe establishment of crosswalks are complex and require tailoring to Individ- 
ual circumstances of the states. ' ' ' * 

' Based on the experiences of states who have 'made the effort to interface supply and demand data, there is one overall rule 

which is followed in this matching or interface process. This rule is as follows: ' ' i ' 

1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ...... ' ■ ■ 

• Several program codes versus one Census title, several Census titles versus one program code, and several Census titles 

versus several program codes are acceptable and even necessary matching schemes for any single cluster .of data. 

/" • Prorating of data from' a single title or code to several clusters is totally unacceptable'. 

This rule is based dh the fact that, from a planning standpoint, there is no logical way that demand from a title or supply from a 
program can be prorated.- / , v ' 

si 

An example of interfaces or matches that are meaningful are found in Table 5. Othei" formats are, of course, acceptable. 
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Table^ 



■I 



EXAMPLES OF INTERFACES BETWEEN 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND OCCUPATIONS 



f ■ 



Vocational Program Codeand Title 



V 



' v|^ensus 'Occupational Title 



170301 • Auto Mechanics , , '^^^^1^ 

041700 RealEstate^ „ JejLlstH Apjjra^^^^^ 

Restaurant, Cafeteria Management 

Waiters. 
Cooks 

Counter and Fountain Workers 
Waiter Assistants 



040700 
t72900 



Food Services 



Once the matching between- pigrams and occupations has beeri achieved, data about supply and demand.shpuld b^ inte- 
.grated into an«terface. Table 6 depicts the crosswalk or interface between U.S..Office of Educafion program codes, Census . 
Oaupational Titles, and supply/demand data. CensusOccupationalCodescouldhavebeen included. ^ 

. p.obablymoststates.arenotreadyformorethanasimpleanalysisofdemandandsupply.Thesimpleanalysisto^^^ 
the difference between demand and supply figures. From' Table 6, it might be deduced that thefe was a net need for 1678 
horticulture and related students and 419 mass media technology students, while there was an oversupply of 986 agnculture 
resou.es and related students and 775 broadcasting students. These figures should and would have implications for planning. 

A more sophisticated app^^h, as mentioned before, would be an analysis which indicated that there were 2.88 iobs^ 
'^ery new agricultural resources worker, 1,36 jobs for every new mass media technology worker, and ,05^bs for every new 
broadcaster. Remember, looking at tt>e data in this manner helps to account for logistics factors: - . . ^ 
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' T coloradostateWr/forcommunitycouegesandpccupat^^^^ 

^ mama<:pmpntimfqrmaTION SYSTEMS 



STATEWIDE TOTALS 



MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

WORKEP DEMAND AND SUPPLY 1978-1983 



) 



PROGRAM 

,U,S.OE. 

CODE 

010500 
0i05Q[) 

oiosix) 

010500 
^10500 



010600 
010600 
010600 

010600 
019900 



PROGRAM NAME, 

Ornamefltal Horticulture 
Greenhoux 
Landscaping 
Nursery , 

Turf Management , 



SUBTOTAL 
Agriculture Resources 



Forestry ■• 

Recreation , 

Environmental Protection 



SUBTOTAL 
GROUP TOTAL 



s"^PPLY 



PUBLIC 
TRAINING 

645 

V 
43 

21 . 
34 , 



770 

37 

.6 
18, 
24 
75 



PRIVATE 
TRAINING 



NET-IN. , 
MIGRATION 



160 



3769 



471 



22 



22 



65 



65 



873 



OTHER 
TRAINING 



100 



TOTAL 



89! 



1045 



1045, 



1780 



DEMA^^ 
OPENINGS! 



2570 
257Q 



6893 



285 

I 

285^ 
9980 



NEED " 



1678 



I985I' 



3087 



Census * 
' OCCUPATIONAL TITLE. 



■'Gardef^ers anfl^rqund^keepers 



Foresters and Conservationists- 



040100 

1 


Mass Media Tectinology 
SUBTOTAL 


' 98 




109 
'22 
22 


,675 , 
200 
70 




715 
475 
425 


s 


Editors and Reporters 

Public Relations Worken' . ' 

Advertising Salesworkers 


93 




153 


945 


1196*,. 


iii5 


419 


, 169900 


Broadcasting . ^ 


292 


493 




35 


820 


, 45 


(775) 


Radios TV, Announcers 



Table 6. A Page froin Colorado's Worker Demand aijd Supply Interface 
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Using Bmptoyment Date ■* . , / / 



Given that the planner has determined whidh employment data will t>e.u$ed in vqpational education planning, has assemblec 
the data] 



a; and has organized and analyzed theiiij one major task remains-the data must be used in the planning process. 

■ . , ' 1? . * 

, . h ■ ' ' ' 

■The very worst approach to, planning is to ignore other Input and make absolute, irrevocable decisions based op employment • 
data. A second bad approach is to ignore employment data entirely. Somewhere between these two approaches is one where the 
planner establishes plans which are reasonable in light of the best currently available employment data arid which are flexible enough 
to alJow for possible revision when new or better employment data are obtained. . 

An example of a flexible approach to planning instructional programs might be to formulate three lists of programs.^ The 
first list would contain instructional programs which can be considered for expansion because there are an insufficient number of 
trained persons available to meet employer's needs for workers. The second list would contam instructional programs" which should 
not be supported wijh. federal/state vocational education funds. because employment data indiiate the existence of more trained per- 
sons available for employment than there are jobs, that is; supply exceeds demand. The third list would contain other instruc- 
tional programs for which supply balances demand. ' ' 

■ . 1^ . ■ . ,. , . 

These lists would be given to local administrators before jocal.applications for fundi.under the Act are prepared. If local ' 
administrators desire to implement any programs on the first list (demand exceeds supply), employment data assembled at the 
state level can be used to support the need for the program. If local administrators desire to implement any programs on the thin 
list (supply exceeds demand), reasons why the program should be implemented at that local site woi/ld be required, e.g., loqi 
surveys justifyiri|||ltol employment demand, needs of special populations. ■ ■ ^ '' , 

This approach to planning instructional programs encourages data-based planning but does not rule out programs designed 
for documented special needs in local areas. The planner is flexible but not permissive.. The local achrnfiistrator has more alteriia-. , 
lives and knows one of the major bases upon which local applications for program approval will be approved or denied. 
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- CHAPTER III 
PREPARING STATE PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



STAF^ ASSIGNMENTS 
Primary Staff Assignmehts 

■ V ' ■ 

The states with the largest budgets, because they have ti]e staff, and because of the importance of the task to jhe state, 
have typically assigned specialized staff to prepare the plan. Planners and management information system persons have carried 
themajorshare of responsibility in preparing the state plan. ' \i 

States with smaller budgets have, out of necessity, assigned the task^o an individual or perhaps to a sfJecially designated • 
team of individuals, whose^main job another assignment with the expectation that the task can be completed while carrying 
on the main job. " 

Giv^th^ new emphasis in the law on the planning:function, given the strict state plan approval process of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and given the desire of the state agencies to do a better job of planning, some states have opted for the appoint- 
ment of full-time specialized planning and/or MIS personnel. The need for a better planning era isl^eing recognized by state 
vocational education ageQcies, 



Secondary Staff Assignments 

' t 

Regardless bf.who is given primary assignment to prepare the plan, the rest of th?,agency staff will usually be required to 
contribute to the plan, especially in t|jeestablishing of goals and program prrorlties. ,The role bfjhese staff persons might.'be 
limited to providing a, supply of ijEreas and\nformation 3nd a finaLcritique of the products, or might be expandect to include 




the assignment to write a section of the plar\ / 



1^0 



DESIGNING THE FOR^OF THE STATE PLAN DOCUMENT 
/ 

Document U$ie Decisions 



Before the person responsible for preparing the state plan document can beain the task, management must make various 
decisions, about the uses of the plan. Agency management has a number of options as to how thij^j^an document will be used 
withjf) the agency staff and with the field perso/nel. These basic positions mast be declared before tN plak cap ;be prepared. 

^ ; ' V ' ' ' ' ' y ^ ' 

Functional uses of the plan . Management must decide what role the plamis to assume as*an inhouse management tool. The 
director mus/pick a point on a continuum which could range from one polar point of deciding the document v\(lll be a compliance 
document only with no functional value for everyday operations; to the other polar posltiorfbf having the ^ocument be the over- 
all guide to agency operations while complying with the law. There is no magic answerlothe question, "Which position if best?" 
A look at current state planueyeals that states have assunjed many different positions'along the continuum, • • ^ 

There is a certain logic to preparing one document that meets the requirements of thtf^ federal governmerit, but at the same' 
time gives direction to agency staff and fully informs local educational agencies. This position on the continuum certainly re- • 
fleets the deSire of Congress. If this position isfchosen, the plan preparers will have to develop a fairly comprehensive document. 

, Size of the document. The state plan, by law, must be reasonably available to interested parties in the state. The director' 
must decide before the plan is written what size document should be distr'ibuted* Obviously, the document can be extremely 
voluminous or relatively thin. The number of pages in the document devoted to administrative provisions, policies, and procedures 

can vary" drastically. . • ^ . ^ 

. ' ■ >• , 

Some states have reduced to a minimum the number of pages devoted to admihistrative provisions ar)d polfcies and proced- 
ures. More pages devoted to these issues than is necessary tends to clutter up tl)e plan making it ver^jj difficult tof|^d. If a '• 
decision is made to make the plan a furictional document and one that should be read by a wide range o|'people, it should be as 
brief as possible, consistent with the content that must be included for planning and compliance purposes. ' ' 69 



„ p„«ible'.ha, larger states may hav. a .ore voluminous plan than smaller state, This assumption may not hold true ,f 
rheplanisformatted carefully. Ifadny^strative provisions and policies and procedures are kept to a minimum, and .fsuppo^n^ 
materials no, directly required to be in the main body of theplan are put in appendices, then the main body of the an can ^ 
.lattvely short. Another option is to supplement the state plan with a mini,lan,a shorter a,,d popular version of the complete 
plao^as has been done by some States. ^ ' - 



V 



l^reparing the Plan on Time: A Sequence of Activities 

■ staffing; and document use decisions are items that must be completed prior to drafting the plan. One other important task 
preliminary topreparingafitstdraftdocument is toplottheplan-preparationtasksover time, inorderto^p^^^^^^ 

state pi., and the annual program plan and accountability report to the federal government by July 1 of .the year(s) ,n wh,ch 
4 are due the state plan writers must manage the process very carefully. ,* .^,^ ^uenc.of.en. ^m^ 

sin« requirements vary, but a logi.l list.of considerations is helpful. The importance of the follojng t,me Ime ,s 
found 'in the process pf.preparing the ti™ frame and in the elements of the process, not perhaps in the product ,tself. Tite 
ea»e« procedure, forfetablishing a state plan time line is to first start with the final document submission deadhne and work 

backward^, ^ / , • ^ 

•J V 

The Final Deadlines 

The following deadlfnes (factors) necessitate completing a draft of tN plan no later than March 15 of each year if the'plan is 
to be'submitted by Jgly 1 to the federal government: ^ 



3 V • •• ' 

■ July. The establishes July 1 of each year.as the state plan submission date. 

■ ]une' Many states require that Ihrfinal document be processed through the attomey^nerar's offices before submission 
,0 the U S Office of Education., In sime state, a minimum of a monthVtime is required for this review. 



%. The federal statute requires the State Board to approve-the plan,^ In order td submit the plan to the Forney gen- 
eral's afxl governor's offices on time, th6 final hearing must take place no later than the last two weeks of May. 

April. The state pl^ draft docOment must be reviewed by persons in regional hearings. In order to have the document ready 
for the hearings>f?nust be written by early April. § 

Mattk Many st^te^ have decline requirements for mailing documents, if they are to be included in a formal promulgation 
hearing process. In some c^ses, for example, the deadline may be thirty days.prior to the hearing* In order for the state to mail 
a document for hearings in early April, the plan must be ready in early March. Additionally, the plan must be submitted to a re- 
quire administrative review process. If forty-five days are to be allowefl for this review, the plan must be ready early in March. " 
For all practical purposes, the main working draft of the plan must then be ready by March 1, with some rewriting expected for 
the final draft after the adoption meetings are held by the board in May. 

Sequenceof Emu Leading to a Compiete Draft by Early March ^ 

■ * 

An example of one state's time line sequence of events to provide a draft copy of the plan by the first week'in March, fol- " 
lows. Each of the subcategories of the ^me line is explained below. ^ \ 

June 30. This is the suggested date for collectingUiiltate aggregated data on- student gr^d/completer for the preceding' year. 
This date gives students almost a year^ work experience, before their work record rs investigated. This would also give pknty of 
lead time for analyzing the data for decisions to be made for inclusion iruhe state plan. 



September I The state follow-up report is to be ready by Septembe/ 1 This date allows the data to be procei^ed and com- 
piled over the sumrrrer months. 



. Septembei 1. The appropriate state fork to collect student enrollment data, teacher/instruqtor data, anc^ogram data are 
mailed just at the school opening. This al^s the schools time to complete and submit the information before the plan is written. 



^tember 15. The vocational education state director appoints, if not already known, the agency^personnel responsible 
for preparing the plan. ' v , c ^ 

September ,16-30. Agency managemfent and plan preparation personnel study the law and acconryjanyihg rules and regula- 
tions, preparatory to writing the plan. ^ 

. ■ ' ' • - ! » 

' ' ■ ' ' " 

October 1. Appropriate forms are mailed to eligible recipients requesting their five-year and annual local planjthat are xJue 
in the state'off ice January 1 5, This much lead time is needed to do a proper job of preparing the data' ' . 

October 30. The local student/teacher and program data are to be in the state office by October 30, State personnel need 
to begin processing the data immediately. , ,, • 

' October 30. The first meetings for the five-year pian op annual plan are held wit|i the members of the state planning group. 

Hovember 15. Notices from management are sent to all agency sectional heads who shall write preliminary drafts for variou 

parts of the plan; e.g., sex fairness and RCU. The dqe date is one month later, December 15. 

' ' ' I ■ ". » . ■ • 

' December 15. This is the deadline for all human resource data elements to be assembled. This is also the deadline for 
the development of the federal fund distribution formula and for the final reports on student/teacher and program data. All part 
of the plan prepared by sectional heads are to be submitted to the appropriate state administrators.' 

January 2. Agency administrators meet to formulate broad agency goals for statewide'vocational education programs and ' 
to review and approve all sectional plans. . ' ^ 

January 15 This is the deadline for all local plans from local education agencies, Processing begins immediately. 



February 1. Complete th? processing of local plans. Agency heads make decisions .about program •approval and funding, 
priorities. Plan format qiJestions are also decided. , ' v 

' ^Fe^uary 15. The first draft of the. plan is completed -from consolidation of informatign from the local applications and 

).. . • ■ ■ -"^ *.v. ' 

from state sources. Copies are mailed to the members of the vocational education state planning gJJup., 

ffito/y 20. The second meeting of the State planninggroup is held. '• , 

■ February 20-25. Process the, input from the state planning groui^and reelvStt the plan where appropriate. 



February 28. THe third meeting of the state planning group is h^ld. 



March 1-15. Process the input from the state^l^nning group and produce a quaity draft of the plan. Send notice of the^ 



state plan legal hearings and mail copies of 'the plan draft to the various audiences. \ 
, April 1-15. Conduct public hearings in several regions of the state. 



April /5r20. Process dajta generated by public hearings. 



' April 21-30. Redraft the plan, utilizing input from the regional hearings; State Planning Commission reviews the changes' 



'if 



.jlfa/ /5/ Submit the draft'docume|t'to the b'oard. for ^in^l 8 / . -.h^ 

r Junel Submit t^e^aft document to the attorney general's and governor's. off icesi-' 
\ ' • ■ , ^ ■ ^ - ■• " ■ ' ' .i • ■ • 

Jur\elO. Submit the approved document to the -^.S. Officls of Education. ^ ^. ; 
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A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF STATE PLANS 
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A SUMMARY OF THE lillAJOR PROVISIONS OF STATE PLANS 
The Five-Year State Plan 



r 



Parti 
Assurances 



CITATION 
Rules/Regs. " Act 




' SPpCIFICATfONS 



104,182 (a); 



106 fe) (4) 



ERIC 



The five-year state plan must 
, describe the information the 
State Board will require in 
local applications. 
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The local application must contain: * 

• d certificBtion that the local application was devel- 
oped in consultation vyith representative of educa- 
tion and training resources in the area served by 
the^pplicant : 

• a certification that the localappiiqation was de- 
veloped in consultation with the Jocal advisory 
committee , * . 

• a description the needs of potential students 

in the area served by the applicant ^ / . 

• a descriptim of how proposed vocational educa- 
tion programs will meet the describedfieeds • 

• a description of how evaluations of existing , . 
' vocational educatiqp programs were used to 

develop the programs proposed in the application. 

• a description of how programs proposed in the 
application relate to CETA programs conducted 
\\} the area-by a prime sponsor 



CITATION 
Rules/Regs. - . Act 




104.182(b)- 



106(a) (4) 



104.182(c) 



106(a) (5) (A) 



ERIC 



/ 



The five-year state plan must • 
• describe the procedures for af- 
fording eligible recipients dis- 
' satisfied with final acftion on 
their local applicatioris reason- 
able notice of, and opportunity 
for, a hearing, andfor'n^form- 
ing such recipients (in writijig) 
of the decisions and the reasons 
for the decisions. 

The/ five-year state plan must 
describe how thebtate Board 
(for purposes of gi\lig priority 
to local aDQlWons) determines: 
(a)^econfliHlY depressed areas 
with high rates of unemploy- 
ment which are unable to pro- 
vide resources to meet voca- , 
tional education needs without" 
federal assistance; and, (b) pro- 
grams new to the area which 
are designed to meet new and 
emerging employment needs 
in the area (and where relevant, 
in the state and nation). ^ 



SPECIFICATIONS 
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• a description of the relationship 'between vocational 
educaton prpgrams conducted with federal funds 
and other yocation.al educjjtiori prograitis supported 
solely by state and/or local funds . 



. J 
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SPECIFICATIONS 




104,182 (d) 



■106(a) (5)(B) 



104.182 (e) 



106 (a) (9) 



The five-year'state plan must 
describe the policies and pro- 
cedures by which the State 
Board determines the distrib.u- 
tion of funds to approved ' 
applicants using the factors 
specified in section' 104.141 (f) 
(5) (B) of the Rules and Regula- 



tions. 



r 

The five-year state plan must 
describe the policies and pro- 
cedures instituted for public 
disclosure in accordance with 
section 104.14r (f ) (9) of the 
Rules ani^ Hegulations. 



Policies and proc^ures for the distribution of funds 
must address the following factors; 

./ 

• economic, social, and demographic factors relating 
to the^eeds for vocational education among the 
various populations and areas of the »tate 



• the relative financial ability of approved LEA appli- 
cants to provide the resources necessary to meet 
the needs for vocational education 

• the relative number or concentration of Ipw-income 
families or individuals'within the lEAs with ap- 
proved locaLapplications 

In the distribution of funds to eligible recipients, other 
than LEAs, the state rnust use the' following two main 
factors in its description of policies and procedures: 

• the relative financial ability of such recjpientlif^ 

provide the resources necessary to initiate or. 
.maintain vocational edilf:ation programs t| meet 
the needs of their §tudents \ ^ 

• the relative number or concentration of students 
whonl^hey serve whose eduqation imposes higher ' 
than average costs ■ 

This description must contain the policies and pro- ^ 
cedures that insure that: < 

• copies of ttje five-year state plan, the annusi plan, 
and the accountability report will be made. reason- 

. ably available to the public 1 



ERIC 
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/ . 'CITATION 


CQHim ^ 


^ — . ^ — . 

• ' ' SPECIFICATIONS 


Rules/Regs. 


Act 


> 










• 'Statements of general policies, rules, regulations, 
and procedures issued by the state board (or its 
deleaated acencies) wil^be made reasonablv 
available to the publjc^ 


104.182 (f) 


106 1) (10) 

i 


The five-year state plan must, 
describe the procedures for in- 
suring that funds for vocational 
prograrns for handicipped ' 
sons will be used in a mannA 
consistent with section 104^1 
(f)(10) of the Rules and Regula- 
tions. 


\ 

m 

f 

9 


Part 2 - Program Provisions 


104.183 

.1 


107 (b) 


The five-year state plan shall 
include an assessment of current 
and future needs forVorkers 
(job skills) within the state, 
and where appropriate, the 
pertinent region of the country. 


The assessment employment opportunities, should * 
be based on the latest available data of present and 
projected employment, 

9 


104,184 

1 


107 (b) (2) 

1 


The five-year state plan must 
describe the goals the state will 
seek to achieve by the end of 
the five-year period covered by 
-the plan with respect to .its needs 
for workers identified in its 
assessment of employment 
opfiortunities. ' 


1 ■ ■ ■ 

The description of goals must include (but not be 
restricted to) four elements: . > 


ERIC 
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CITATION 
Rules/Regs. '-Act 




104.185 



107 (b)(3) (A) 



The five-year state plan must 
describe precisely the planned 
uses (allocations) of -federal, 
state, and local funds to meet the 
identified employment needs. 



SPECIFICATIONS 
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ERIC 



• the progrps to be offer*i'to,meet the identified' ' 
employment opportunities [the programs should bfe 
descrit^ed using the titles and instructional coding 
scheme provided in USOE's Handbook VI, Standard 
Terminology for Curriculum and Instruction in 
Local and State School Systems (1970j] 

• the number of each such program allocated: (a) 
among the secondary, postsecondary, and adult 
levels of education; and (b) among the different 
types of institutions of the state (e.g., area.schools, 
correctional institutions) 

• the projected enrollments of each of these programs 

• the allocations of all local, state, and federal funds 
by programs and training opportunities, by levels 
and types.of educational institutions 

For each fiscal year the five-year period of the pfan, 
this section of the plan must describe.the planned , 
uses (allocations) of|ederal, state, and local funds 
in terms of: 

particularprograms 104.184 (a) 

• projected enrollments 104.184 (b) 

• allocations of programs among educational levels 
and types of educational institutions 104.184 (c) 

• allocations of funds by levels and types of 
institutions.l04.184(d)' , ' ^ 



7« 



1 


1 " 




, \7 , 


1/ , , 

k h — ■ — — 


i 


^ 

CITATION 


t — " V 

CONTENT 


SPECIFICATIONS ' • 


Rules/Regs. 


Act 

* 




I 


• 




* 


•> 

it 


t 

NOTE: In allocating funds to levels and types of edu- 
cational, institutions the state must ^tinue to use ^ 
^^ within 95^percent of its state grant under subpart 2" 
(basicflrant) of this part for programs in jjBCondary 
schools during fiscal years 1978 and 1979 as it used ' 
during 1975 and 1976, unless an adequate rationale 
can be made for sh^^ funds fr^hat use. 

For each fiscal yea} df the five-yeaf pecibd of the plan 
this section of the plan should also describe the planned 
uses of federal fijnds under sections 120 (b) (1) (0) and 
130 (b) (7) oUheAct for state administration of the 
plan and local administration of vocational education 
programs. The planned uses include, but are not limitjed 
to, planning, data collection, evaluation administration, 
and supervision. See sections 104.306 and 104.307 of 
the Rules and Regulations fqr an explanation of how to 
compute the federal share^f state and local adminis- . 
trative expenditures. 


104.185(e) 


107 (b) (3) (A) 

, f 

( 




^ This section of the plan rpust provide a narrative 
description justifying the reasons for choosing these 
funding decisions in terms of ho w these decisions will 
serve to meet employment needs. 


\^186 ' 
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. 107(b) (3) (B) 
110(a) (b) 


The five-y^r state plan must 
describe precisely the intended 
uses of funds under the Act for . 
basic grant programs as described 
in section 104.501 of the Rules 
and Regulations. 

^ i* ' * 


This section of the five year state plan must provide a 
breakdown of funds available under section 120 of the 
Act for eich fiscal year of the five-year plan among the. 
following 13 basic grant programs; • 

t vocational education programs , 

■ * 










• work-Study prpgrams. 
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■ 'CITATION- 

\ 

Rules/Regs, Act' 

. * 1 J 


CONTENyy 


. ' SPECIF ICATIQMS \ 

i 

* 
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• cooperative vocational Education programs 

• energy ediltatioh programs > • 

• consideration of area vocational school facilities 

^'ik provision of stipends for students in acute economic 
need 

• ■ 

• placement services for students who have successfully 

• completed vocational education programs 

• industrial arts programs 

' ■' ' 1 • 

• support services , ' 

• 'C^y care services fc^r cliildren of students ^ 

• vocational education programs for "displaced home- 
makers" and "other specially designated groups". 

t construction and operation of residential vocational 
schools . ' 

• support pf full-time personnel to eliminate sex dis- " 
crimination and sex stereotyping 

^ ■ ■ . # 

The state may choose among the above programs (pur- - 
poses)! However, section 120 funds /r?i75f be.uSed'.fer 
two ofthese programs: , 

• support of full-time personnel to eliminate sex dis- 
crimihation and sex stereotyping' , 



•ERIC 



) » 

CjlIATlON- 
F^ilfs/Regs. . . Act 



104.186 (a) 
(2) 



-107(b) (3) (B) 

IIOIaKb) 
130 



CONTENT 



The five-year stpte plan must 
describe preou£ly the intended 
uses of funds uhder the Act for 
program improvement purposes 
and supportive services as de- 
scribed in section 104.701 of 
the Rules aid Regulations. 



SpECIFfCATlONS 
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• vocational ^jducation programs for "displaced hoitie; 
makers" ana "other" specially designated, 9roups" 

The.scop&and specific program requirements af each of 
the programs 'are set forth in sections 104:71 through 
104.76 and sections 104.511 through 104.634 of the 
Rules and Regulations: ' 

This section of the^ five-year state'plan must.provide a 
breakdown of the funds avjilable under section 130 of 
the Act for each fiscal yeiar bf the plan among the Id- 
lowing six (6) purposes: J* 

• rese^ 

t exemplary and innovative programs 
t curriculum development programs 

• vocational guidance and counseling 
vocational education personnel training 

.• grants to overcome sex bias and se){. stereotyping 

States may choose among ttiese purposes. However, at 

20 percent of section 130 funds must be expende^ 
for vocational guidance and counseling. 

The scope and specific program requirements of each of 
the purposes are set forth in sections 104.703 through 
1 04.793 of the Rules and Regulations. 



. CITATION 
RuWs/Regs. Act 



mi86 (a) 



107 (b) 13) IB) 
110(a) (b) 
140 ■ 



104.186(a) 
(4) 



V 

107 (b) (3) (B) 
110(a) (b) 
150 



CONTENT 



FRir 



The five-year state plan must 
describe prtdse// the intended 
uses of funds under the/lcf for 
social progranfis (including 
special supportive services) for 
the disadvantaged as described 
in section 104.801 of the/7u/es 
and Regulations. * 

The five-year state plan must 
describe precisely the intended 
uses of funds under the Act for 
consumer and hornemaking edu- 
cation as described in section 
104.901 of the Rules and 
Regulations. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 



This- section of the five-year state plan must prov]de a ^ 
breakdown of the funds available under section 140 of 
the Act for dach fiscal year of the plan for the special , 
programs for the disadvantaged, ' 

The scope Sfidipecific requirements for these special pi'o- 
grams are set forj in sectioris 104.802 through 104.804 _ 
oi the Rules and Regulations. 

This section of the five-year state plan must provide a = 
breakdown of the funds.availabie under section 150 of i 
the Act for each fiscal year of the plan for: 

• programs in consumer and hornemaking programs 

• ancillary services in relation to the consumer and 
, horfemaking programs * 

, The breakdown of instructional programs should be by 
levels and types of educational institutioas. 

In planning for the allocation of fundslor these programs 
and services the followino^nstraints apply: 

• one-third (1/3), or/more, of'the funds available under 
section 250 are top used to pay up fo 90 percent oi^ 
the cost of proposjd programs in economicalljuig> 
pressed areas or areas with high.unemployment ^> 



• of the remaining two-thirds (2/3)^ or less, of the fund| 
available under section 150, there is a fifty-fifty fed- 

• eral st^e/local matching requirement for both pro- 
grarfis and ancillary services 




CITATION 



'Rules/Regs. 



Act 




SPECIFICATIONS 



104.221 



I 



104.186(b) 



104.186 {c\ 



109(b)(1) 



107 (br.(3) (B) 



107(b)(3)(B) 



J 



Tlje 'annual program plan for 
fiscal 1978 consists of the^pro 
gram provisions in section 
104.183 through 104.186 plus 
the following: (a) the proposed 
distribution of funds among 
eligible reclpiMts/and (b) an 
analysis ol thljknner in which 
this distribul^Bonnplies with 
the assuranceWen in,the general 
applications atljn accordance, 
with the policiwand procedures 
in section^. 182 (d) of the 
Rules and Regulations. \ 

, .■ , ^ 
The five-year state plan must 
set out the rationale for choos- 
ing the uses of funds under 
104.186 (a) for basic grant pro- 
gram improvement and suppor- ' 
tive servides, special programs for 
disadvantaged and consumer and 
homemaking education. 

■[he .five-year state plan must , 
describe precisely the intended 
uses of fkleral funds to assist 
handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons and persons of limited ' 



The scope and specific fjrogram and ancillary service rC' 
. quirements for consumer and homemaking education are 
' set forth in sections 104.903 throi/igh 104.905 of the 

Rules and Regulations, 

' The annual prograrn plan must include: 

• a breakdown of the proposed amounts of funds under 
the Act to go to each eligible recipient in fiscal year_ 
1978 for basic grants programs, program improvement 
and supportive services, special programs for the dis- 
advantaged and consumer and homemaking education 

• a narrative describing how the proposed distribution 
of funds complies with the assurance given in the gen- 
eral application (as stipulated in section 104.141 
(f) (4) and with tijie poligies and procedures (in 
P^rt A of the f ive>year state plah) by which the 
state board determines how available funds under 
the Act will be distributed to eligible recipients 



The five-year state plan must contain a separate rationale 
for sections 104. 186 (al (1) thrdugh (a) (41. 



In its planning for uses of funds under this section the 
expend: 

• at least 10 percent of the allotment under section 102 
102 (a) of the ^cr for handicapped persons as ~ 



8^ 



ERIC 



94 



' CITATION 
Rules/Regs. Act 



CONTENT 



SPECIFICATIONS 



104.185(d) 



107 (b) (3) (B) 



104.187 (a) 



10^) (4) 



( 



English speaking ability in accord 
ance wit!) the minimum percent 
ages in sections 104.312 and 
104,313 of the Rules and 
Regulations. 



The five-year state plan must 
descrjbe precisely Hhe intended 
alloeation^of state and local funds 
to meet the needs of handicapp6c 
and disadvantaged persons and 
those of limited'€ngli$h speaking 
ability, and in accordance with 
the matching requirements of 
section 104.303 of the Rules 
and Regulations. 



described in section 104.303 (a) of the Rules and Rtguii- 
tions and at least 20 percent of the 102 (a| funds for dis- 
advantaged persons, "persons who have limited English- 
speaking abilities, and stipends for students entering or 
already enrolfed in voca^onal programs who have acute 
economic needs which cahnot be met under work study 
programs. There is a special formula for determining 
minimum amount of the 20 percent set aside which is 
to be used to assist persons with limited English-speaking 
ability. This fprmula is found in section 104.313 of the 
fiulesand Regulations 

State and local matching funds musiequal or exceed 50 
percent of the excess costs associated with instructional 
programs, program improvements and supportive services 
for: 

• the handicapped 

• the disadvantaged 

• those of limited English-speaking ability - 

Note: (Specifications reported here may np longer be 
, A correct. New specificatioins unavailable at time 
^fpreparati( 



The five-year state plan must set 
forth a fletailed description 6'f • 
policies ar]dVocedures which 
the state wjll follovf to^^ssure ' 
equal access to vocational edu- . 
'cation programs by both me.n 
and women. 



The policies and procedljifes which are to be described 
in the five-year state plan Viust focus on; 

• actions to be takenJo overcome sex discrimination a 
sex stereotyping in aH^tate and local vocational edu- 
cation programs 
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104.188 



104.222(a) 



ERIC 



107 (bM4) 



107 (b) (5) 



107 (b) (5) 



108(b)(1) 
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The five-year state plan must 
describe a program to assess 
ar)d meet the ne^c/s of "dis- 
placed hgrnemakers" and 
"other special groups" which 
are described in section 104.621 
of the Rules ar)d Regulations. 

' The five-year state plart must 
describe the procedures and 
policies for coordinating C ETA 
programs conducted by prime 
sponsors and vocational educa- 
tion programs assisted under the 
Act 

The five-year state plan must 
describe the criteria which, have 
been developed to avoid duplica- 
tion among such programs. 

The annual program plan should 
indicate changes, if any^ in the 
assessment of employment op- 
portunities contaified in the 

% 



SPECIFICATIONS 



• incentives adopted by the state for eligible recipifents 
of funds under the ^cMo; 

a, encourage enrpllments of both sexes in non- 
. traditional programs . . 

b. develop model programs to reduce sex stereo- 
typing in all occupations 

t 

The five-year stat^'plan must include in the program 
description: 

• the special colirses designed to teach these persons 
how to seek employment ' 

• placement services for these persons once they com- 
plete the vocational education program 



